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The Greatest 
Opportunity 


When you consider that the 
Pacific Coast outranks great 
Eastern markets in per capita 
consumption of merchandise 

. and can be covered at 
a low cost . .. then you 
realize why manufacturers 
are increasing their advertis- 
ing appropriations for this 
sales area. 


LOS ANGEL 


” 


TT) UT not in California. There, only an “avo- 
B cado” receives recognition. They may look 
the same to an Easterner, yet they are very 
different to a Californian . . . 


So many things are different in California; particu- 
larly markets and marketing methods . . 


An empire larger than the British Isles, yet comprised 
of only two market areas . . . that of NORTHERN 
California, with San Francisco as its heart and the 
San Francisco EXAMINER as its Basic newspaper 

. that of SOUTHERN California, with Los An- 
geles at its center and the Los Angeles EXAMINER 
its Basic means of coverage. 


ES EXAMINER 


BASIC PAPER 
of the SOUTHERN 
California Marke: 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED 8B 


Compare What California SPENDS 


with Any Other Market in America 


It isn’t what a market can spend that counts . . . it’s what it does 

spend. 

In this respect, California is outstanding. Compare it with Eastern 
ed market areas on a per capita basis. Note how the Californian outbuys 
N his Eastern brother or sister . . . in food, in drug products, in auto- 
"i mobiles, in a dozen other classifications. 


Manufacturers are well warranted in devoting special study to these 
markets . . . and in making an appropriation commensurate with their 
1- sales importance. 


Any Boone Man is prepared to give complete information on California 
marketing methods, as well as Basic and augmented coverage. 
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- The Human Side - 


Sale and Ship Sinking; S 0 S Saves Both! 


Down in Kansas was a radio dealer who was known asa hard 
nut to crack. He had rather set ideas and when a Stewart- 
Warner salesman tried to talk him into putting in short wave 
sets he waved the whole argument aside with: 


Not interested.” 


The salesman, resourceful, finally managed to get an outfit 
into the store. He turned it on. Suddenly dot and dash signals 
began to come in. Then, to his surprise, the radio retailer 
grabbed a pad of paper and began to write furiously. 


Get a telegraph messenger quick!” he yelled. ‘That's a ship 
going down! People on board! I've got the location of it! I'm 
wiring the United States Life Saving Service! Maybe they 
missed it!” 


And then, “You see, I'm an old telegraph operator.” 
Did he buy?” the SM reporter asked. 


Buy! We couldn’t get that radio out of his store. He'd 
never handled our line. That was the entering wedge. He 
handles our entire line of radios now.” 


World’s Costliest Haireut. for Pigs 


Barber, barber, shave a pig; how many hairs to make a wig! 
Discovered, the world’s biggest, costliest and most efficient safety 
razor! It weighs 180,000 pounds, cost $22,000 and does a job. 
It's in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, the pig-killingest town in the 
world. Sioux Falls has a population of 33,600. They butchered 
1,250,000 pigs last year. And so we come to the safety razor— 


It's a meat discovery, this safety razor, to the great populace 
which knows pigs only as pork. It operates, this razor, as the 
“Boss Dehairer” and is made by the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Corporation. There are today 835 of these dehairers in opera- 
tion all over the world and the number is multiplying. Packers 
use them. 


Wherever hogs are killed in mass formation they shave the 
bristles from the porcine epidermis. The hog is delivered to 
the machine on an endless chain belt. Once in 
the machine, great knives, belts with sharp claws 
on them, and swiftly moving brushes take charge. 
The hog is given a screwlike motion which rotates 
it, and, presto—— 


In one minute and fifteen seconds, to be exact, 
the hog emerges from the other end as clean as 
Sally Rand. Even its eyelashes are gone, and the 
jown on its tail is gone, and it is shaved to its 
pigsfeet. Jake the Barber never shaved a chin 
cleaner. 


John Morrell & Company, Sioux Falls packers, 
have just put in the big razor. The size of the 


NovEMBE 
dehairer depends only on the number of shaving units. Ti, — 
Morrell plant has put in the biggest because next year it is 
break new records in killing. 


The Chicago office of the manufacturer reports: 


“Business is good. We are selling many new machines. The 
price of pork is going up. Packers are re-equipping, looking 
forward to good business.” 


If the safety razor isn’t news, this probably is to the most 
of us: 


Sioux Falls kills more pigs annually than Chicago, or Omaha, 
or Kansas City, or any other city under the sun. And pigs jis 
payoff. 


Woman, the Juggernaut 


Women and cigarettes have captured Marshall Field & Com. 
pany, Chicago. In the days of Chicago’s youth the cigarette was 
anathema to Marshall Field. While he lived he would never 
allow one to be sold in his store. After his death the tradition 
persisted. Cigarettes as merchandise were strictly taboo. 


For years signs warned against smoking. But women finally 
would smoke. A few months ago the bars were let down a 
bit. Women were permitted to smoke in the rest room. Finally 
Cigarettes were stocked for them—in a single spot. Then in 
other spots. 


The other day, gumshoeing the outskirts of the famous tea 
room, a reporter for SM made a discovery. It was a sign which 
read: 

This Section Reserved for 
those who 


DO NOT CHOOSE TO SMOKE 


‘This section’ consisted of three rows of tables! Three rows 
of tables standing out like a thin line against the infiltration of 
women smokers! Three rows of tables! 


Do not choose to smoke! 


Almost like a presidential pronouncement of the end, what! 
The*customer does command. 


Mountain to Mohammed 


The depression principle of going out to prospects instead 
of waiting for prospects to come in has been applied successfully 
—in the face of exceptional difficulties—by J. Telford Freeman 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee, who maintains one of the South's 
largest wholesale and retail brake lining establishments. 


“Big fleet” business is profitable to brake liners, when it comes 
but in recent years it has not been coming to Mr. Freeman as 


plenteously as he wanted. So Mr. Freeman decided to solicit I; 
this business on the basis of taking his equipment to the location 
of the fleets. 3 
The idea clicked. It saved time and money for the fleet owners t. 
An increasing number of them began to appreciate such super- 8 
service. 
1 
One of Mr. Freeman's recent jobs was the com ; 
plete relining with Rusco of the fleet of the H 
E. Wolfe Construction Company—one gas shovel ¢ 
and fifteen trucks. Moving part of his shops t : 
the field, Mr. Freeman supplied all labor and 
materials, 


Strange to relate, Mr. Freeman not only increased 
his sales 28 per cent in the first half of 1933 as 
against the same period of 1932, but effected an 
11 per cent reduction in expenses. Eighty-seven 
per cent of the Freeman business is now whole- 
sale. He employs seven people, including one 
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No matter how you figure it, Detroit is one of 
America’s four largest markets with tremendous 
consuming capacity and high wage habits com- 
pared with other industrial centers, even during 
f depression. Moreover, during 1933, Detroit 
* is showing the most amazing rebound of any major 
city in the United States. Automobile production 
has topped 1932 and 1931 month after month, and 
will finish the year ahead of 1932. 

In 1934 Detroit will show even more amazing 
recovery, for all indices point to an unfilled de- 
mand for goods made in Detroit that has hardly 
In the Detroit trading area The gag ve previous depressions, manufactur- 
News bas 42,000 more Sunday and ers who were in the Detroit market with well 
planned advertising campaigns experienced un- 
usual sales success. It will be no different in 1934. 
weekday circulation of The News The Detroit News, — the ——— ——— 
is concentrated in the local trading its trading area, th sd we oan - y the — 
area, where resides 48% of the = son son of The — hen iy —% mye | 
total population of Michigan. circulation o e News is home delivered; 71% 

of Detroit News circulation goes to better than 
average purchasing power homes. That is why 
Detroit becomes a unique sales opportunity. 
You will want to be in Detroit in 1934—Use 


33,000 more weekday circulation 
than the next paper. Furthermore, 
84% of the Sunday and 95% of the 


The News! 
The Detroit News 
§ New York THE HOME NEWSPAPER J. E. LUTZ 
i ® KLEIN, Inc. Member Major Market Newspapers and Metropolitan Sunday Papers n Chicago 
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outside salesman. And he lives up to his slogan, "'24-ho 
—any place—any time—any type.” 


Romantic Pretzel 


Something more than 500,000 crooked crackers, gone Ho) 
wood, given away, one each to a talkie customer, hav macs 
Chicago pretzel-conscious in the last few weeks. It's all becay 
of an advertising tie-up which took advantage of that sm» 
talkie extravaganza scintillating under the name, ‘“Moonlig! 
Pretzels.” 


The management of the F. L. Klein Noodle Company, Chicag 
gave birth to the thought. Three days before “Moonlight ap 
Pretzels” opened in the Palace Theatre, by arrangement with ¢ 
show house management, a buxom 
and flaxen-haired Teuton maiden, 
clad in an Old Heidelberg costume, 
took her place in the theatre lobby 
and gave each show-goer a pretzel 
in a neat paper envelope. 


Then, at each performance all 
week, the pretzel-giving was con- 
tinued. On each envelope was 
printed: 


“You can get Mrs. Klein’s Butter 
pretzels at your grocers or your 
favorite tavern; Moonlight, Song 
Hits and Pretty Girls at ‘Moonlight and Pretzels.’ ”’ 


Well, the story goes, the demand for pretzels grew. On 
was just a taste. So successful was the stunt that the Kleir 
pretzel factory had to put on extra shifts. 


The film moved out, to other theatres in Chicago, in it 
suburbs, and as far away as Gary, Indiana. The Old Heidelberg 
girl took on a plural and appeared in many places. Approximately 
250,000 pretzels were given away in the Loop and more thao 
that at outlying theatres. 


The pretzels were given to the customers as they lett the 
showhouses. The Klein company footed the entire cost and so 
got willing cooperation with the theatres. Mr. Klein said to SM:. 


“We like this the best of any ‘stunt’ advertising idea we 
have ever tried. It has put a happy elevation in our sales curve. 


Agent of the Devil 


Just the other day Oswin F. Gilliom, who lives in the little 
town of Berne, Indiana, turned in to the home office of the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company in Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, a new policy which he had just written. It set no record 
for size, but it meant a bigger record than sheer size, for it 
marked the 1,000th consecutive week in which Gilliom had 
produced at least one piece of new business. So far as veterats 
in the business can recall, this record for consistent business 
production has never been equaled by any life insurance com- 
pany. 


But the amazing feature of Mr. Gilliom’s achievement is the 
fact that Berne is an agricultural community of less than 1,800 
men, women and children. Further, the population is largely 
of Swiss extraction, and, at the time Mr. Gilliom started out to 
set his record back in 1914, sentiment in the community was 
most unfavorable and most of the good members of the Men- 
nonite church looked upon life insurance as “the work of the 
devil.” 


Today, Oswin Gilliom probably knows more men in the eighth 
congressional district of Indiana by their first names than anyone 
else. He teaches a Sunday school class in the same church which 
once threatened to expel him. He is a national trustee of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. He has fourteen agents working 
under his direction, and there is scarcely a family in the eight 
counties surrounding Berne that has not received the benefits 
of life insurance payments through his activity. 


The secret? “Start out bright and early Monday morning nd 
keep right on going until Saturday evening.” 


Thus has Oswin Gilliom whipped depression. 
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It would be a daring 
prophet indeed who tried 
to cast an accurate horo- 
scope of year-end business. 
We all know what “nor- 


The Next 
Two Months mals” and ‘averages’ 
should show, but in the 


past year they have been knocked high, wide and hand- 
some by extraneous political developments. We know 
that recently there has been drastic curtailment of opera- 
tions in certain basic industries such as steel and textiles, 
but President Roosevelt may be right in maintaining that 
over-emphasis has been placed on these factors in view 
of the fact that employment and retail trade still show 
gains. 


@ @ @ Most of the business developments this year 
have been contra-seasonal. From February to the middle 
of March the normal trend is up, but this year the bank 
troubles caused a recession. From April to July there 
usually is a recession; this year the broad program initiated 
by the President and Congress caused a boom. Again 
—the normal calls for an increase in industrial activity 
from the middle of July to the last week in October, but 
this year the improvement was anticipated by the earlier 
speculative enthusiasm and consequent overproduction in 
some lines. 


@ @ @ So here we are, with no mothering statistics 
to guide us in predictions, and consequently every business 
man must make a common-sense balance sheet of positive 
and negative factors. In view of the constant succession 
of contra-seasonal movements this year it is not at all 
improbable that the usual end-of-the-year curtailment of 
industrial production may fail to develop. 


@ @ @ Casting up the various important factors we 
find the following which may be classed roughly as favor- 
able and unfavorable: 

Favorable: Marked increase in construction activity as 
public works program gets under way; 25 to 33 per cent 
increase in farm income; higher employment and payrolls; 
accelerated assistance to capital-goods industries as a result 
of construction activities and such things as the purchase 
of 844,000 tons of steel rails for the railroads; stability 
of bank debits, electric power production and merchandise 
car loadings; decline in failures; some bailing out of 
depositors’ money in closed banks and general strengthen- 
ing on banking structure; opening of new markets in 
Russia anticipated; probability of higher commodity prices; 
nigh level of automotive consumer sales; repeal will act 
‘Ss a stimulant in many centers and provide much needed 
tax revenue. 

Unfavorable: Uncertainties and fears engendered by lack 
1 definite knowledge about the Government’s monetary 
policies; lack of new capital financing; unwillingness of 
banks to make commercial loans; declines in production 
n basic industries; declining bond prices; fear of ‘‘re- 
torms” of one kind or another; labor aggressiveness and 
tarm strikes; cost of living index increasing more rapidly 
han consumer income index. 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending November 15, 1933: 
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observers 
whose past predictions have a high degree of accuracy is 
that recovery is swre, but that in the ensuing near months 


@ @ @ The consensus among certain 


it will be slow. So long as the President maintains his 
manifold powers and his personal popularity and_ his 
resourcefulness it seems doubtful that either public confi- 
dence or the levels of business activity will decline to 
lower levels. 


The preliminary Irving Fisher 
Index of Business Conditions 
for October is 82.2 (1926 
= 100). This is a rise 
of 9.7 from September, which 
just about equals the normal 
seasonal rise of 9.8. The 
October figure will surprise many, for the general im- 
pression has been that October was a disappointing month. 
An increase in construction activities seems to have taken 
up most of the slack caused by a drop in industrial pro- 
duction. 


The State 


of Business 


@ @ @ October business was 47.3 per cent under the 
Fisher ‘‘normal” index. September was off by precisely 
the same figure—which would seem to indicate that we 
are not slipping, but only marking time while various 
forces contend for control of the future trend. 


@ @ @ Currently the sign posts point in these direc- 
tions: 

Bank Debits: For the week ending November 1 the 
gain over last year was 16 per cent, and 9 per cent above 
the preceding October week this year. October debits 
were 6.3 per cent ahead of last year. 

Steel Production: Last week mills operated at only 25.2 
per cent of capacity, but the $135,000,000 in rail orders 
and ,a probable upturn in automobile production are 
counted upon to help this industry soon. 

Car Loadings: Current gains over last year are under 
> per cent. 

Retail Trade: Preliminary October figures indicate that 
dollar sales were approximately the same as last year. 

Auto Output: November will show a sharp drop from 
October, and probably will be the leanest month of the 
year. The interlude represents a change-over in produc- 
tion to 1934 models. Retail sales are running in excess 
of output. 

Construction: Currently ahead of 1932 in both private 
and publicly financed works. 

Wholesale Prices: The Fisher index is 71.8—only 0.4 
per cent below the high registered in October. Farm 
prices advanced 4.4 per cent last week, while prices paid 
by farmers advanced only 0.4 per cent. 

Failures: Current weekly figures only half of last year's 
corresponding totals. 


@ @ e@ After a sizable slump the business of both 
Western Union and Postal has shown considerable im- 
provement in the last two weeks. The telegraph business 
is a sensitive and accurate index of short-term trends in 
business. 


The Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service recent- 
ly completed a state 


Where Is Trade and city forecast of 


Best—Now ? sales conditions as 


based on consumer 

income. The fol- 
lowing figures show their estimate of consumer income 
for the next six months as a percentage of the same period 
a ycar ago: ‘ 


Maine 127 Fla. 132 Miss. . 124 
N. H. 124 Ala. cae 2 Kans. a 
., ae 124 Miss. 152 Okla. . See 
Mass. 123 La. ~» 426 Ark. .... 136 
ae . 126 Tenn. 128 :: re 
Conn. 123 =e 123 = eae 
N. Y. 121 Ohio 130 Ariz. aa ee 
Penn. 124 Ind. waive: Ae Col. ; 118 
N. J. 124 Mich. ... 134 Utah 118 
Del. 125 Ill. : . 123 Nev. 116 
Md. 123 Wis. _. oe Wyo. .. 118 
Va. » 26 Minn. . 421 Mont. 119 
ee 141 Mm, Bh «.. 1 Ida, ... 138 
, Af ee > ae 94 Wash. ... 131 
Ss. ¢ 140 lowa coe Gan Ore. sac ee 
Ga. . 145 Neb. rte Ca asccs 


@ @ @ Don't look to the large cities alone for signs 
of business improvement. Take Janesville, Wisconsin, as 
an example. For nearly two years the Chevrolet and Fisher 
body assembling plants have been closed. On November 
1 they reopened with a staff of nearly 1,500 people. 
Another Janesville factory, the Rock River Woolen Mills, 
has been closed for a long period, but is now operating 
with a staff of 200. Other plants have been taken on 
more workers. Apply this re-employment to a trading 
area population of 79,553 and it means proportionately a 
greater increase in purchasing power than is true of the 
country as a whole or the largest cities. 


@ @ e@ A potpourri of higher-than-average department 
store September sales increases (over last year), as com- 
piled from Federal Reserve figures: Providence 7, Syra- 
cuse 17.4, Bridgeport 12.5, Baltimore 5.5, Richmond 4.4, 
Chattanooga 22.8, New Orleans 9.3, Akron 30.8, Cleve- 
land 22.9, Pittsburgh 19.2, Toledo 18.2, Wheeling 23.9, 
Cincinnati 5.1, Portland 6.7, Seattle 7.3, Spokane 7.2, 
Salt Lake City 6.2. 


@ @ @ One of the editors of the Country Gentleman 
who just returned from a tour of the Middlewest farm 
states, tells us the retail business this Fall is at least 20 to 
25 per cent better. He bases this on the average increases 
in a long list of towns and stores which he visited in 


@ @ @ Sales of new passenger cars in September were 
192 per cent of the same month last year, and in October 
the showing was still better—215 per cent. October sales 
of 129,000 new cars were the highest total for that month 
since 1930. For six successive months last year’s sales figures 
have been bettered, and for the past three months the 
1931 figures have been upped. 


@ @ @ Woolworth’s October sales declined 1.9 from 
last year; Kresge’s increased 3.2, W. T. Grant's 2.1. 


@ @ @ October sales of chain grocery stores dropped 
3 per cent below last year in dollar volume and 6 per cent 
in physical volume. Part of the drop is believed due to 
a shift of consumers away from chains and to the inde- 
pendents. Wholesale buyers were more liberal advance 


purchasers than the chains and it is said at present their 
customers, the independent grocers, have a price advaritage 
over the chains on many items whose wholesale cost has 
risen rapidly in recent months. 


@ @ @ Studebaker’s advance orders assure the compan 
the best November in eight years. Dodge dealers 
have been reporting weekly increases in sales when nor. 
mally the trend at this time of the year is downward. 
The original projection for the year was 95,000 units, 
To date shipments total 114,123 units. . . . Reo’s October 
business was twice that of last year. . Car stocks in 
the hands of Hudson and Terraplane dealers are at the 
lowest point since 1923. . . . Plymouth for the year to 
date has more than doubled last year’s volume. . 
General Motors declared an extra dividend of 25 cents ; 
share—the first time since 1929 that stockholders have 
received more than the regular rate. 


@ @ @ Last year at this time the average Realsilk 
order was $6.60—today it is $8.07. The company’s cur- 
rent business is the largest since November, 1930—show. 


ing that housewives will buy if they are asked in the 
right way. 


Throughout the _ third 
quarter NRA was boost- 
ing costs in every indus. 
try. Production fell off 
considerably during the 
last half of the period. 
What about profits? 


Earnings Up 
160 Per Cent 


@ @ @ Standard Statistics has compiled earnings te- 
ports by quarters for 89 industrial corporations, and the 
figures show that in the third quarter the net was 96 
million dollars, as against 85 in the second quarter, and 
10.7 in the first. The grand total of the first three quarters 
was 160 per cent greater than the same nine months’ 
period of 1932. The prophets of gloom and despair will 
have difficulty in laughing off those figures. 


@ @ @ The report of the Steel Corporation for the 
first nine months shows that all but a slight fraction of 
their loss came from deductions for depreciation and de- 
pletion, and that the accounting division of the business 
was most generous in setting up reserves. In the third 
quarter, for example, the depreciation and depletion 


charges were $12,132,344, compared with $9,356,848 last 
year. 


@ @ @ Beer may have cut into the sales of Coca-Cola, 
but the improvement in general business, particularly in 
the South, more than counterbalanced that competition. 
The third quarter net earnings were $3,350,000, as against 
$2,670,000 in the same period last year. 


@ @ @ Net earnings of General Motors for the first 
nine months were $1.73 per share. Last year's comparable 
figure was 8 cents. 


Charti 
long P 
will re 


@ @ @ Business and industry for several decades had 
been trying to do much the same things demanded by the 
NRA codes, but such cooperation was barred by the archax 
anti-trust laws. But when cooperation was made coy 

pulsory a spirit of antagonism arose. For a clear exposition 


of what industry gives under NRA, and what it gets, sce 


the feature article in this issue, “The Real Lowdown on 
the NRA.” 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at 5 Cents each 
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Charting the Course: (Right) Phillips Lord, 
long philosophizing on the air as “Seth Parker,” 
will realize his ambition to sail as master of a 
four-masted wind-jammer. Leaving Portland, 
Maine, December 5, he will broadcast on behalf 
of Frigidaire Corporation each succeeding 
Tuesday until the boat reaches Miami, Florida, 
February 27. The broadcasts will be from the 
after-cabin of the boat. The program is part 
of an intensive winter sales and advertising pro- 
gram, Which will include newspapers, magazines 
and direct mail. “Seth Parker,” center, appears 
between E. B. Newill and H. W. Newell, vice- 
presidents in charge, respectively, of Frigidaire 
engineering and sales. 


Monitor Topper: (Left, top) While 
Frigidaire is planning a lot of cold sell- 
ing this winter, General Electric’s refrig- 
eration department will also be active, 
under A, M. Sweeney, just appointed re- 
frigeration sales manager. 


Invades Chicago: (Left, bottom) Com- 
plet. nation-wide production and servic- 
ing facilities for sound and silent business 
films have been established by Castle 
“ae with the opening of offices in the 

tigley building, Chicago. _Headquar- 
a are in the RCA building, Rockefeller 
eater, New York. Eugene Castle has 
‘een directing the expansion of the com- 

pany for 19 years. 


(Center, top) Engineer and Salesman Hugo L. Rusch, formerly with 


Going up: 
Johns-Manville and Arthur C. Nielsen, Inc., has been made vice-president and eastern 
sales manager of Northern Pump Company, Minneapolis. 


(Center, bottom) A. W. L. Gilpin, responsible for lifting Chevrolet’s St. Louis district 
standing from 23 to 46 per cent of the total in its price class in the last six years, 
is now general sales manager for Pontiac. 


(Right, bottom) Another generation of Iglehearts holds the helm of Igleheart 

Brothers, Inc., Indiana millers, whose Swans Down cake flour is now a rising member 

of the family of General F®ds. Edgar A. Igleheart, above, the new president, is a 

grandson of Levi Igleheart, Jr., who with his brothers Asa and William started the 
business in 1856. 
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FULL SPEED AHEAD! 


One of the posters officially adopted by 


the National 


campaign. 


Recovery Administration 
to speed up its intensive “Buy Now” 


What Is 
the Real Lowdown }: 


on NRA? 


BY JOSEPH GOOCH, Jr. 


Joseph Gooch, ]r., and Associates, 
New York City 


The “dead cats” which General Johnson referred to last 
Spring are flying around now. NRA is the butt for strong 
criticism. Was business “sold” something, or are critics 
guilty of Santa Claus thinking? What is the approximate 


truth? 


We asked Mr. Gooch, who has been in the thick of 


NRA work with several industrial groups, to analyze the 
situation from the standpoint of what business gets in 


return for what it gives. 


ET’S start with a premise that 
we can all accept—that it is 


absolutely impossible to correct 
four years of strain and drain 
in a four-months’ stretch. 

With things at the bottom many sat 
by and waited for the first indication 
of a breeze (what appeared to be a 
recovery move). Then, naturally, 
everybody geared up “‘to get theirs,” 
and this, of course, included labor. 

We went ahead—and then we 
slowed down. There will be plenty 
of two steps forward and one back 
before permanent correction is ob- 
tained, but the gain of each step works 
toward ultimate clarification. 

What are the backward steps—and 
the forward ones? Can we strike off 
a rough balance sheet? We will at- 
tempt it for business in general, and 
then (see opposite page) we will sum 
up the situation in three specific indus- 
tries. 

The Blue Eagle made its appearance 
with plenty of ballyhoo, Pallyhoo 
which was probably necessary. Now 
prostitution of the good Blue Eagle is 
prevalent. 

Strikes are on all sides (although 
Administrator Sachs says that there are 


fewer in this Recovery than in any 
previous one). The Administration 
has been slow with action on perma- 
nent codes. Labor has pounced on the 
opportunity to strengthen its organiza- 
tion. Consumer advisers—legal ad- 
visers—tend further to confuse. Costs 
have increased in some industries more 
rapidly than either sales or profits. 

Do business groups now have cause 
to lose confidence in NRA? 

Never! Nor will they as long as 
business groups can write into a per- 
manent code the “do’s’ of profit 
building as against the “don’t’s” of 
tearing profits down. 

There is nothing new in codes. 
What is new is the /aw side of the 
thing. 

For several years the Federal Trade 
Commission has endeavored to be 
helpful in the building of codes of 
ethics through trade practice confer- 
ences, but you could not take a firm 
step forward without running head on 
into the law. Business men knew it 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
knew it. So these codes never got 
anyone anygyhere. The things you 
can accompMsh now were absolutely 
“hands off” only a few months back. 
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As long as you can write a ticket 
that in turn protects you and your in- 
dustry against the 15 per cent chiseling 
fringe, the NRA remains the soundest 
opportunity that industry has ever 
faced. And business men are thor- 
oughly alive to this opportunity. Let 
no one discount that. 

Are the bad boys going to be made 
to be good boys? Is the 15 or 20 
per cent outside fringe, who have not 
been a party to the code, going to 
observe it? 

Don't let anyone tell you that the 
code as a law insures anything other 
than a basis for subsequent procedure. 
As a patent is a license to a law suit, 
the code is a challenge to the indus- 
try. It will break down if permitted 
to do so. Any group so naive as to 
assume that the penalties under the 
law are going to operate fast enough 
—or that in the event of a proved 
breach, the groups are going to be 
able to get action speedily enough 
through the machinery of the Govern- 
ment—are riding for a fall. 

The soundest move that any group 
can make is to write into their code a 
liability clause through which every- 
one signing that code and becoming 
a party to it agrees to personal lia 
bility for damages in the event of any 
proved breach. The 15 or 20 per cent 
fringe are subject to the code, even 
though they have had nothing to d 
with it. 

Management must come from th« 
outside if competitive suspicions and 
jealousies are to be removed. And 
this management must be of such 
capacity as to minimize the need for 
any Board of Directors to give of their 
time, as has been the case throughout 


A ee SION A" 


the writing of these codes. It must 
in itself be made a business, in the 
right business hands, divorced from 
che industry and the NRA, under a 
sanely written code for seriously de- 
termined industrial groups. 

A code manager, entirely from out- 
side of the industry—a man who can 
be projected to the group and accepted 
by the group as honest, fair and able 


= —must become, from the standpoint 


of the Administration as well as the 
group, the point through which the 
administration of this code is effected 
that the code may make good. 
(Continued on page 510) 


Ignition Manufacturers 


| Under Open Price Plan; 


' Control Sniping Fringe 


When a group of Automotive Igni- 


| tion manufacturers, representing 85 


ee < 


2 TO GHANA YE. 


per cent of the collective volume of 
their industry, can get together, write 
their code in which they make the con- 
ditions stated in the following para- 
graphs their law—by which they can 
protect themselves against the 15 per 
cent chiseling and sniping fringe— 
then this NRA will live and will con- 
tinue to offer to business groups the 
most powerful opportunity they have 
ever possessed since the passing of the 
Sherman Act over 40 years ago. 

These ignition manufacturers have 
met the Administration’s wishes on 
maximum working hours and mini- 
mum wages. 

In their own interests they have 
written their law to include the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

Operation under the Open Price 
Plan; 

Use of a uniform cost accounting 
system ; 

Fixing of cash discounts at not over 
2 per cent—10th prox.; 

Fixing of maximum trade acceptance 
terms—90 days, no discount to be al- 
lowed and no interest charged; 

Outlawing of consignment of stocks 
ind “ledger balances.” 

They have provided further that 
there be: 

No falsifying of invoices or weights 
or quality ; 

No lifting of competitors’ stocks ; 

No paying of freight charges on 

ss than 100 pounds; 

No inside prices; 

No splitting of commissions with 

istomers ; 

No free cabinets or fixtures; 

No premiums ; 

No gratuities of any kind; 

No excessive missionary work; 

No piracy of competitors’ trade 
names or trade marks. 


They have established, by their 
code, a fixed obsolescence policy; 
maximum commissions to salesmen 
and manufacturers’ agents; warehous- 
ing policies. 

Each of these manufacturers will 
pay his share of the cost of adminis- 
tration of the code, on a percentage- 
of-his-sales basis. Then, to cement 
the above, each has agreed with the 
other to personal liability for damages 
in the event of any breaches. 

They have seriously made a business 
man their code manager (responsi- 
ble to ,a small executive committee), 
to interpret, direct and decide on all 
matters of all kinds related to the see- 
ing that their code makes good. 


Fixed Policy on Terms 
and Discounts Aids 
Greeting Card Groups 


Another industry—Greeting Cards 
—widely different from ignition, with 


, a volume at retail of well over fifty 


million dollars, has found in NRA 
not shackles but the key to a vastly 
improved way of carrying on its busi- 
ness. 

This industry now has four differ- 
ent trade associations, but manufac- 
turers representing 90 per cent of the 
volume of the industry have come to- 
gether. They have come to a common 
decision, in their Code, on hours and 
wages, and they have agreed fur- 
ther on: 

The basis for a standard cost ac- 
counting system; 

Fixed terms of sale; 

Limitation of price quotation guar- 
antees to 90 days at the longest; 

Complete standardization of billing 
dates for Christmas, New Year's, 
Valentine’s, Easter, Mother’s Day and 
all other special greeting card days; 

F.O.B. factory; 

A fixed policy on trade discounts; 

The establishment of a Credit Bu- 
reau; 

Standard handling of all samples; 

Uniform “showing dates” on all 
new lines; 

Standard practice on ‘‘closeouts”’ ; 

Standardization on packing; 

Vigorous handling on piracy of de- 
sign, verse, etc. 

These greeting card manufacturers 
have written into their code provisions 
that there be: 

No consignment selling; 

No vulgarity or indecency in cards; 

No mismarking or misbranding or 
misrepresentation ; 

No hiring of competitors’ employes; 

No bribes, gratuities, gifts mor pay- 
ments ; 
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No secret rebates; 

No unearned discounts; 

Regulation of display fixtures; 

A sensible regulation of sizes. 

The 90-per-cent-of-volume group 
of manufacturers of this indus- 
try are going to get somewhere, at a 
time when the very life of the industry 
is seriously threatened by chiseling 
and “lowdown” tactics, which have 
been affecting not only the merchan- 
dising of greeting cards but their very 
social atmosphere and status. 


Standard Terms of Sale 
Will Be Boon to Wall 


Paper Manufacturers 


A third industry, that of the Wall 
Paper manufacturers, again widely 
different from the two previously men- 
tioned, has found in NRA a way out 
of chaos. 

Approximately forty manufacturers 
came together, spent days and nights 
getting minds to meet. On September 
7 the President signed their code, and 
made the Wall Paper Code a law. 

In addition to regulation of hours 
and wages, what has this group of 
manufacturers done for itself? 

The following steps are interesting: 

Terms shall be 91 days net (with 
no dating)—cash discount 3 per cent 
—30 days, 2 per cent—60 days, 1 per 
cent—90 days. (For years there has 
been no uniformity; now they have 
it) ; 

Products are to be sold F.O.B. 
mill; no freight charges to be prepaid; 

There shall be no piracy of designs 
or patterns; 

An adequate differential in sales 
price is to be maintained between 
wholesaler and retailer; 

Sample books (for years the bane 
of the industry) are to be charged for 
—one sample book only free; 

There shall be regulation of the 
sale of ‘‘jobs’”. 

The Wall Paper law provides fur- 
ther that there be: 

No false marking or branding; 

No misrepresentation ; 

No imitation of trade-marks, etc. ; 

No “pay out” of unearned dis- 
counts; 

No deviation from _ established 
standards of manufacturing; 

Full compliance with CS-16-29, 
Bureau of Standards specifications ; 

Standardization on certain weights 
of stocks, said stocks to be clearly 
marked ; 

Marking on selvage of “unground- 
ed” goods ; 

A uniform cost 
worked out. 


system, to be 


LMOST every month of every 

one of the five years in which 

General Foods Corporation 

has controlled Sanka coffee, 
sales of this product have been larger 
than the parallel month of the year 
before. And though its advertising 
appropriation also has risen in this 
period, the productivity of the adver- 
tising has been greater, year by year. 
In this the effective use of small space, 
especially in newspapers, has been im- 
portant. 


SALES VOLUME 


EXPENDITURES FOR 
MAGAZINE AND 
NEWSPAPER SPACE 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


The GF people early decided that 
the health appeal of the product—its 
ability to overcome sleeplessness, ner- 
vousness, indigestion and other human 
ailments, through being “97 per cent 
caffein-free’’—should not be presented 
as a treatise in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. At 
least not to the consumer, in mag- 
azines and general newspapers. 

Some of the series, in the New 
Yorker, for example, showed the ad- 
vantages of Sanka as an aid to big 
game hunters who wanted to rest at 
night. (A bit of Sanka poured in the 
pool, under artist O. Soglow’s direc- 
tion, also put a pesky lion, elephant 
and giraffe to sleep.) Then there was 
the one of the second-story man who 
foolishly accepted his victim's invita- 
tion to coffee, and ended up by going 
to sleep with him. 

The newspaper advertisements, 
some of them only two columns by 50 
lines, show what small space can do 
to keep grocers happy. Pictures of typ- 


ical men and women, conversing in 


Small Copy Does a Whopping Job 


in Sanka’s Soporific Program 


“balloons,” get the message over clear- 
ly and directly. Says Mr. Husband: 
“That coffee smells good . . . wish 
my nerves weren’t so fussy!” Replies 
Mrs. Wife: “This is Sanka coffee. It 
can’t upset your nerves.” Fifty-five 
words of type, inset over the figures, 
tell the rest of the story. 

Some of the newspaper space is 
larger, of course—the 1932 insertions 
were two columns by 200 lines—but 
always the message is brief, the head- 
lines arresting, and pictures of you 
and me start us reading. The copy, 
newspaper and magazine, usually 
starts out either by dramatizing the 
plight of those who have “got to stop 
drinking coffee,” or the early-morning 
cheerfulness of those who drank 
Sanka the night before. 


Line of Attack Varies 


The size of space varies, of course, 
just as the line of attack varies. In 
some magazines Sanka uses full pages. 
And in one page, in Collier's last Feb- 
ruary, there were no people at all— 
simply a lifesize picture of a cup of 
coffee against a dark background. In 
this instance, a “balloon” rising from 
the coffee asked, ‘Did I tell you about 
my operation?’ And the copy goes 
on to tell how the removal of 97 per 
cent of caffein removed all ‘‘my sleep- 
lessness.”’ 

In large space or small, Sanka em- 
phasizes that this is ‘‘real” coffee. 
“You'll find that Sanka coffee gives 
you all you've liked in coffee, and 
takes away all that didn’t like you.” 
You are invited to “prove it with a 
night-test!’’ 

Then there are the social problems 
involved. One advertisement ad- 
dressed to hostesses advised you not 
to “embarrass the guests who can’t 
drink coffee at night! . . . Who likes 
to embarrass a hostess by declining? 
But, on the other hand, who likes to 
spend a sleepless night? . . . Today 
thoughtful hostesses are sparing their 
guests needless embarrassment by serv- 
ing Sanka.” 

Emphasized always is the fact that 
this coffee is not a liquid pill; that it 
is a “superior blend of choice Central 
and South American coffees. ; 
Just make it as you’ve always made 
coffee. You'll find it as tempting in 
aroma—as rich and satisfying in 
flavor—as any blend you ever tasted.” 

Says Charles G. Mortimer, in charge 
of Sanka sales for General Foods: 
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“This advertising has been effective in 
changing Sanka in a few years from 
a little known specialty product into 
a ‘staple’ of wide distribution.” 

In addition, General Foods is doing 
extensive educational work among 
doctors and other nutritional experts 


Business Paper Inserts 
Help Dealers Harness 
National Advertising 


To enable dealers and wholesalers 
to take full advantage of its new four- 
color advertising campaign in the 
Saturday Evening Post and the Ladies 
Home Journal, Minnesota Valley 
Canning Company, Le Sueur, Minne. 
sota, has started a tie-in service analyz- 
ing methods of display and of news. 
paper advertising. 

The service is in the form of a 
four-page insert each month in Pro- 
gressive Grocer, under the title, ‘How 
to Make Them Buy,” and reaches the 
trade a couple of weeks prior to the 
appearance of the consumer copy. 

Emphasizing that “it takes goods to 
sell goods,” each issue is devoted to 
several types of mass displays, the ef- 
fectiveness of which has already been 
proved in store tests by the Minnesota 
Valley company and Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, its advertising agency. 
“Appetite appeal’ is provided through 
visual displays showing the actual 
corn Niblets, Green Giant peas and 
Del Maiz corn in a glass eiPoare 
which clamps on top of the can. 
Lithographed bands illustrating the 
product also are provided. 

The company is providing, in this 
connection, a folder for dealers on 
how to use newspaper advertising— 
emphasizing that its purpose is ‘‘not 
to sell goods,” but to “bring custom- 
ers into the store.’ Instead of featur- 
ing ‘crabmeat, 
highly selective items,” for example, 
retailers are urged to emphasize ‘“‘but- 
ter, soap, corn” and other products 
which go to all homes; instead of 
merely ‘‘potatoes,”” to say specifically, 
“finest quality selected Maine pota- 
toes,” and with illustrations and 
varied layouts to make the advertise- 
ments ‘‘stop them.”’ 

“Frankly, we don’t know how this 
thing is going to work,” reported 
Ward H. Patton, sales manager, to 
SM, “but up to date it’s been swell. ' 
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Address for mail: 
Address for telegrams: 
REMARKS: 


PEMARKS 


DAME Of SALESMAN 


Salesman__ 
Town___ 


Dealer Agent _._.____ 


SALESMAN’S DAILY TOWN REPORT 


Industrial Account eanitaaadeioaga 


Prospect — — 


Sold this call? Yes_— No 


General condition of Stock? Good 


New preducts added this call? 


Competitive lines replaced__ 


Why not? 


a 


BJS__ led 
ea, ee —s 
RHA ~~ __t,.4 

Buyer : 


No.1 Architect 


No.2 Bidg. Contr 


No.3 Painter No.4 Mgr. Pub. Bldg. No. 5 Prop. Owner 


Ne 


Did you bave statement? 


Remarks on Credit Only_— 


Yes__ 


SALES HELPS WANTED 


MAIL STUFFERS 


IMPRINTED 


ee 
———————————————————— 


Jobbing Account 


Name Sole Product Ga» 
._ No Collected? Yes as - 
el ae Cornpetitive 
Yes | No Paint y 
| 
-= } canteememeneeusate 
| 


RUG INSERTS 


SAMPLED OF (otras om te) 


PRICE TAGS 


CERTIFICATES 


NEW OISPLAY SIGN 
MODERNE DISPLAY SIGN 
FLASHER BIGN 

BRIOGE SCORE PACS 
SAMPLE CON . AINERS 
sa pees Re rocker 
PRICE LIST BOOKS 
CEMONSTRATION PAO 
SeeS" FRPERENCE 


OZITE GINDERS 


MMPRINT AS FOLLOWS (PRINT): 


ADORESS 


General Remarks 


(Over) 


TOWN 


Six more 


ideas from Sales Management’s survey 
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USE OTHER GIDE FOR ADDITIONAL REMARKS 
Distinct " - 


pare 


(Top, left) A simple set of 
code letters indicating various 
prospect classifications, saves 
time for Peoria Tent & Awn- 
ing salesmen. (Above, right) 
A large house-to-house selling 
company sets a quota of 40 
contacts a day for salesmen and 
prints a statement on report 
forms to keep men reminded 
of this goal. 


(Second from top, left) Sherer- 
Gillett’s report endeavors to 
encourage salesmen to leave 
some piece of advertising lit- 
erature with every merchant 
called on. (Above) E. C. At- 
kins’ order blank includes space 
for information too often lack- 
ing: the name and _ position 
“of party who influences or- 
ders,” as well as the name of 
the purchasing agent. 


(Left) A paint concern that 
asks salesmen to aid in collec- 
tions makes this work a part 
of every report. The initials 
in the upper right designate 
general manager, credit man- 
ager, and general sales manager, 
to whom the report is routed. 
(Bottom) Ozite makes it easy 
for salesmen to request adver- 
tising and merchandising ma- 
terials by printing a list of the 
helps available on the back of 
’ the report blank. 


of salesmen’s report practices. 


Mrs. Moiphy Listens-In 


A comical, or not-so-comical, satire, depending 
upon who’s doing the reading and weeping 


BY WALTER GARET 


Cartoons by Emidio Angelo 


“Why, there are millions of families gorging themselves on 
Do-Re-Mi Crumbless Bread just to get that bath mat they’ve 
been saving wrappers for!” 


Scene I 


Sales Manager's office at general headquarters of the Ducky- 
Wucky Bread Corporation, nation-wide bakers and distributors 
of that famous table delicacy—‘Do-Re-Mi, the Original Crumb- 
less Bread.” 


CHARACTERS: Donald Doolittle, Sales Manager. F. F. V. 
Schmaltz, Advertising Manager. 


* * * 


Doolittle: Our sampling campaign hasn’t done the job that 
poker-playing agency crowd promised it would. 


Schmaltz: Don’t blame us. You were the one who insisted 
on sampling the non-radio-owning homes. You'll recall, 
Don, that I argued that our best bet was to sample only 
the “‘class’’ homes—those with receiving sets costing $100 
or over. It takes a damn good set to pick-up the Do-Re-Mi 
program. Until I can get us ‘‘network’’ you'll have to 
do the best you can with our “spot” line-up of 100-watt 
stations. 


Doolittle: Well, I'm writing a memo today to our 1,429 branch 
managers to cut the sampling. We'll soon be feeding the 
unemployed and will get criticized by General Johnson 
for interfering with the NRA. 


Schmaltz: Don’t do that, Don, for heaven's sake! What’ll we 
do with our expensive wax recordings? And, how about 
the offer we're making? 


Doolittle: What offer? Didn't know we were making an offer 
in addition to our sampling. My gawd, F. F., I'm surprised 
we're not deeper in the red than we already are! 


Schmaltz: The offer we're making, for your information, is that 
Ducky-Wucky’s giving away a bath mat for 2,750 wrappers 
from Do-Re-Mi loaves. We can’t shut off on short notice 
like this. Why, there are millions of families gorging 
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themselves on Do-Re-Mi Crumbless Bread just to get that 
bath mat they've been saving wrappers for. 


Doolittle: NO MORE SAMPLING THEN! I'll compromise, 
You can have your offer, but let my men get busy selling 
bread for a change. 


Scene II 


Office of Mortimer de Maupassant Foote, account executive of 
Bing, Bong, Bang & Bang, Incorporated, advertising agents for 
the Ducky-Wucky Bread Company. With Mr. Foote is Vincent 
Duncan-Phyfe, star salesman of the Sure-Shot Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Incorporated. It should be stated that Mr. Duncan-Phyfe 
has sold everything from apples to split-networks. 

* * & 
(Mr, Schmaltz enters) 
Foote: Well, well, F. F. Come right in. 


Didn't expect you so 
soon. Vince and I were just saying— 


Schmaltz: Boys, I'm having one heluva time trying to hold the 
executive committee in line for Radio. Don Doolittle’s got 
‘em pretty well on edge due to his debunking our “spot” 
campaign. At one time there was even a motion up to 
squash all advertising for the remainder of the year. That bank 
committee chap, what’s-his-name, introduced the motion. I 
was able to delay the voting until next Wednesday. But, 
frankly, we're on the spot! We've got to do something. 
I'm convinced now, Vince, that network’s our only salvation. 


Duncan-Phyfe: Fine! Splendid! You'll never regret it. Where's 
your phone, Mort? I want to have the boys at Sure-Shot hold 
that option I've had on weekday nights from eight to nine. 
The Honey-Drip cigarette people are after the same time, 
but our option’s first. 


Foote: Vince has a swell idea for a network program. He 
wants to use thirty or forty artists who were stranded in a 
Connecticut stock company this summer. Oh, they're o.k., 
but the play was a little weak. 


Schmaltz: Anything, frankly. 
any more bread. 
“survey” expenses. 


But not if we have to give away 
I couldn't bury the item even under 


Foote: That's right, nothing free. We'll plug Do-Re-Mi Bread 
as something that is bread, yet isn’t! Get it? Crumbless 
bread that turns into cake, or the consumer gets twice her 
money back! It’s colossal, isn’t it? 


Schmaltz: That's sumpin’! 


But what about our Dainty-Dozen 
Cup Cakes? 


Foote: Never give a loss-leader a break is my motto. 


Duncan-Phyfe: Well, that’s fixed. Sure-Shot has told the cigar- 
ette people they don’t need their business. That ought to 
send them over to the Gem Broadcasting crowd. 


Schmaltz: Okeh. But what about the program? 


Foote: As I just said, Vince and I haven't gotten down to 
that seriously as yet. But I really believe the Do-Re-Mi- 
turns-to-cake angle is the best bet. We can qualify that, 


F. F., if you want to, by stating that it turns to cake so 


long as you don’t add water. The twice-your-money-back 
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idea is absolutely new. Our research man has assured me 
of that. The only campaign that approaches it was one 
that stated, “double your money back.” 


Duncan-Phyfe: 
a contest. Ducky-Wucky Bread will offer round-trips to 
the World’s Fair for the best silhouettes made with Do-Re-Mi 
Crumbless Bread. It requires one heluva lot of bread to 
make a silhouette. 


Schmaltz: Great! But what about the program? We'll want 
mass appeal. Keep that in mind. 
Foote: Coincidence, isn’t it, Vince? We were just saying that 


before you came, F, F. 


Duncan-Phyfe: What you need, F, F., is a show that'll knock 
the executive committee right out of their chairs in the 
audition room. 


Foote: Now, don’t worry about the program, F. F. Vince and I 
won't let you down. How about getting that banker chap 
to have lunch with us? 


Schmaltz: Fine idea. 


Scene III 


Library of Mr. and Mrs. Kilbourne Vander-Plop’s home on 
Park Avenue. 
CHARACTERS: Mr. and Mrs. Vander-Plop, who jointly own 


51 per cent of the outstanding Ducky-Wucky stock. 


* * * 
Mrs. Vander-Plop: Kibbie, I’ve ordered coffee served here. 


Vander-Plop: What time is it? I’ve got to remember to tune 
in our radio program. I think it’s on at eight. 


Mrs. Vander-Plop: What program, Kibbie? 


Maria. 
Where's 


Vander-Plop: The one we're spending $100,000 for, 
(He wanders about the room loking for radio set.) 
the radio been put, Maria? 


Mrs. Vander-Plop: It should be over next to the door leading 
to the solarium, Kibbie. The last time I had it on was 
last Christmas when the chimes were broadcast from West- 
minster. 


Vander-Plop: Well, it’s not there. 
him find it right away, Maria. 


Where’s Jenkins? Have 


(Jenkins comes in) 
Vander-Plop: Jenkins, what's happened to the radio? 


Jenkins: Pardon me for saying so, sir, but I think the device 
is now located in the garage. The chauffeur's quarters, sir. 
I believe Madame’s maid had the machine before the chauf- 
feur took it to the garage. 


Vander-Plop: A fine howdy-do, Jenkins. Call my car. 
and get to the club in time to hear the program. 


I'll try 


Jenkins: Sorry, sir. Tonight’s the chauffeur’s night off. (Vander- 
Plop curses, rushes into the hallway. Jenkins helps him 
on with his topcoat. He brushes past Jenkins and stamps 
off down the stairs without saying a word to Mrs. Vander- 
Plop.) 


Scene IV 


_ A street corner several blocks away from the Vander-Plop 
house. Mr. Vander-Plop is standing on the corner. He starts 
to hail a taxi, undecidedly looks at his watch instead. He looks 
up and down the street and his eyes come to rest on a flashing 
sign—"Madison Beer Garden.” He walks down to the entrance 
and looks in through the swinging doors. There is a sawdust 
floor and a long bar with partitioned booths at the left. The 
sound of a radio issues from a rear room. He finally decides 
to go in. 


To get interest aroused immediately, we'll run ~ 
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Bartender: What’s yours? 


Vander-Plop (In a whisper): Might I listen to the radio? 


Bartender (Stops wiping bar off and looks at him suspiciously): 
Sure. Go ahead—have a good time. 
(Mr, Vander-Plop thanks him and cautiously picks his 
way towards the rear room.) 


Bartender: Hey, Mike. 
sorta nutty. 
(Mr. Vander-Plop walks around several tables filled with 
men and women and approaches the cheap radio set, which 
is fixed to the rear wall by a slot machine.) 


Keep your eye on that guy. He acts 


Vander-Plop: Do you ladies and gentlemen mind if I dial 
BLAH? 

(No one answers him. Several turn, look at him sus- 

piciously, and return to their conversation. Vander-Plop, 


although rebuffed, starts to turn the dial—listening hope- 
fully.) 


| C1gans Uy, 
canaries 
| eaawes 


NY 


\ \ SF Prpele 


“Station B-L-A-H, New York! Ladies and gentlemen, the 
Do-Re-Mi Hour!” 


T 


Station BLAH, New York. (A slight pause.) Ladies and 
gentlemen, the Do-Re-Mi Hour! 

(Vander-Plop smiles proudly as the 100-piece symphony 
orchestra begins the theme signature of the Do-Re-Mi Hour. 
Vander-Plop thinks of the $25,000 additional contract he 
signed with the orchestra leader for the thirteen-week series. 
And the $10,000 extra talent cost of the theatrical troupe from 
Connecticut. Oh, well, it was money well spent, doubtless.) 


Voice from Nearby Table: 
that damn noise? 


Say, dad, can’t you get anything but 


Second Voice from Nearby Table: 
hot jazz music? 


Yeah, pop, how about some 


Vander-Plop (weakly, appealingly): But—but—this is the finest 


arrangement from —— 


Third Voice from Nearby Table: Oh yeah? Well, the lady 
wants jazz, see! (Man arises from table and switches dial 
back to a hotel orchestra playing St. Louis Blues!) 


Scene V 


Somewhere in Brooklyn. A corner grocery store, 


CHARACTERS: Mrs. Aloysius Moiphy, escorting three of the 
seven little Moiphies. She enters the grocery store and 
says a cheery “good morning” to Freddy, the boss’s assist- 
ant. The boss is busily arguing with a salesman about 
returning a case of damaged goods. 


* * 


Freddy, do your carry Do-Re-Mi Bread? 
(Continued on page 508) 


Mrs. Moiphy: 


Roosevelt Philosophy 


We believe that Mr. Roose- 
velt will do everything in 


y his power to eliminate 
wisconmer sudden bursts in either 
direction. He has many unused 


powers to prevent further deflation. 
He has intimated clearly that he will 
not tolerate such a speculative excess 
as we had from May to July. Through 
an admonitory speech, or the lowering 
of the price of gold, he could, and 
probably would, dampen speculative 
enthusiasm. Therefore, as we get it, 
he sees upward progress but within 
definable limits. 


NRA Resentment 


We have talked with a number of 
business men critics of the NRA in 
an attempt to localize the reasons for 
the dissatisfaction. We find that 
much of it is traceable to resentment 
over their treatment when they have 
gone to Washington for conferences 
with NRA officials and for code hear- 
ings. It is apparent now that NRA 
machinery could not be set up quickly 
enough to give prompt attention to 
the sudden demands made upon it. 
That is one side of the question. The 
other comes from one of the Adminis- 
trators who says that at every code 
hearing before him labor was well 
organized, but that industry-manage- 
ment presented a very disorganized 
case and that action on codes had to 
be disappointingly slow because the 
various units represented in specific 
industries could not agree among 
themselves to what they wanted. 


Price Adjustments 


While the Government is pursuing 
certain policies—such as gold pur- 
chases and credit expansion—designed 
as a blanket attack on the problem 
of foreign prices in general, it is also 
using non-monetary efforts directed 
toward various sections of the vast 
price network and designed to bring 
about an evening-up of prices. The 
Government has been accused of in- 
consistency in talking higher prices 
while at the same time beating down 
the steel companies from $40.a ton 
to $36.37 on steel rails. Officials 
justify this on the ground that the 
price of rails had been maintained at 
an artificially high level and that the 


The Spot-Light on Washington 


reduction will bring the price down 
to a parity with the price changes in 
other important basic commodities. 


Roosevelt Says ““No” 


Business should feel encouraged by 
the President's defiant attitude against 
organized groups which try to stam- 
pede him into taking action which is 
contrary to his best judgment. Just 
as he stood out firmly against the 
veterans’ cash bonus, he showed cour- 
age im rejecting the farm price-fixing 
plan which was demanded by the gov- 
ernors of five Northwestern states. 


The Swope Plan 


Washington observers are unanimous 
in stating that complete self-control 
by industries without government su- 
pervision will mot pass Congress. 
Some degree of government par- 


- ticipation will be insisted upon as a 


protection to farmers, labor and con- 
sumers. Only those who believe in a 
flesh-and-blood Santa Claus can hope 
for complete relaxation of the anti- 
trust laws without any government 
supervision. The general principles 
of the Swope plan are said to have 
the endorsement of Administration 
officials, but the Administration will 
draw up its own plans after listening 
to the public comments on the Swope 
proposal. 


What Are NRA Costs? 


The spice grinders, representing 60 
plants and an annual production of 
$49,000,000, believe that increased 
costs under their code would be al- 
most entirely balanced by savings, so 
that there would be little or no in- 
crease in spice prices. They figure 
that the cost of administering the code 
would amount to from 3 to 5 cents a 
hundred pounds, additional labor costs 
would be 5 cents a hundred, and other 
increases would bring the total to a 
maximum of one-half cent a pound. 
Through eliminating ‘‘dog-eat-dog” 
competition, this amount or more 
would be saved out of selling costs. 


Pacific Mills 


The first beneficiaries of NRA were 
textile mills. Sales of Pacific Mills, 
one of the largest textile manufac- 
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turers and finishers in the world, sho 
up in the second and third quarte 
to nearly 50 per cent ahead of lag 
year, while costs were up 30 per cent, 


a 


Retail Trade Councils 


_—— 


The National Retail Trade Council 
has authorized local merchants’ asso. 
ciations, retail divisions of local cham. 
bers of commerce, or any other 
existing organizations of retail trade, to 
take the initiative in establishing local 
retail councils. ‘These are to be made ¥ 
up of one or more representatives 
from each of the divisions of retail 
trades, but im all cases requiring the 
action of the council each of the divi- 
sions represented shall have but one 
vote. These local trade councils will 
receive, investigate and seek to adjust 
complaints filed with them regarding 
non-compliance with the retail code. 


NRA in Oil 


Code proponents have amassed a | 
goodly supply of ammunition from 
third quarter earnings reports of the 
oil A won to show that NRA has 
helped. Shell Union Oil Company, 
for example, went into the red to the 
tune of more than $9,000,000 in the 
first quarter; they lost four and one- 
half million in the second quarter, and 
they made four and one-half million 
net in the third quarter. The Union 
Oil Company of California lost a 
million in the first three months, whit- 
tled this down slightly in the second 
period, and went more than a million 
in the black in the third quarter 
Much of the credit was ascribed to 
the new teeth which NRA puts in 
proration machinery, and the elimina- 
tion of throat-cutting competition. 


Grab-Bag Codes 


The code work is too big a job to 
be finished within six months by the 
limited machinery of NRA, and seti- 
ous consideration is being given to 4 
plan for eliminating from individual 
codes the lesser details of trade prac- 
tice and covering these in a standard 
set of basic rules governing business 
conduct in all industries. Variations 
and special considerations would then 
be left for future action in individua! 
codes. 

(Continued on page 501) 
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LAWRENCE M. 
HUGHES 


UESDAY, November 7, 1933, 
has been duly inscribed in 
American history on a couple 
of accounts. Both are partly 
economic. Both, in other words, may 
bring a lot of new business to some 
American firms. Perhaps Repeal and 
Recognition of Russia really will bring 
Recovery. And the fact that Repeal’s 
sales volume will start off much larger 
does not diminish the present size nor 
the long-pull importance of Russia. 

On that day there strode down the 
gangplank of the great English liner 
Berengaria a pleasant but determined 
and somewhat close-lipped little man 
by the name of Maxim M. Litvinov. 
This Litvinov (pronounced Lit-veen- 
f) is commissar for foreign affairs 
of the Soviet Union. 

The fact that Mr. Roosevelt is the 
first American President in 16 years 
to give any formal evidence that he 
knew of the existence of the 160,- 
000,000 Russian people, who occupy 
me-sixth of the land area of the 
world and who lately have become 
perhaps the most prosperous nation, 
will bring some additional business 
for American companies, even before 
the details of “recognition” have been 
completed. If our sales to Russia 
were reduced 90 per cent between 


. 


Soyuz photo 


M. Litvinov has a reputation around Europe of saying what he means. A 
lot of American executives hope that what he and Mr. Roosevelt say to each 
other will mean business. 


Recognition of Russia will 
soon re-open a rich market 
for American products. 
Industrial machinery and 
equipment will certainly be 
in demand; so also will iron, 
steel, copper, aluminum, 
lead, zinc, office machinery 
and cotton. Just what this 
important move may mean 
to American industry is 
outlined in this article. 


1930 and 1932 by the impediments 
which lack of recognition and other 
factors imposed, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that this loss might be quickly 
made up by a more cooperative atti- 
tude on both sides. In other words, 
if we could sell $132,000,000 of our 
products to Russia three years ago, we 
may soon be able to sell even more. 
In its industrialization programs 
the Soviet Union probably learns 
more from the United States than 
from any other country. The two are 
similar mm number of people, in area 
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“| Russia’s Mr. Litvinov Brings Us 
a $150,000,000-a-Year Market 


(though Russia's area is about twice 
as large) and in undeveloped tre- 
sources. As the most highly indus- 
trialized nation, the United States sets 
an example to Russia. American 
products, especially machinery, metals, 
automobiles, tractors and cotton, have 
been and are in demand there. In 
consequence, and despite distance and 
other obstacles, America rose in im- 
portance until in 1930 it ranked first 
among Russia’s suppliers—contribut- 
ing more than one-quarter of Russia's 
imports in dollars and about one-ninth 
in metric tons. 

Germany, England, Italy, Norway 
and other countries, however, are do- 
ing what they can to facilitate and 
strengthen the trade of their com- 
panies with Russia. Some govern- 
ments guaranteed the long-term credit 
sought by Russia for the completion 
of the first Five-Year Plan to the ex- 
tent of 60 to 75 per cent of the value 
of orders. They had recognized Rus- 
sia, and their companies therefore 
have not only the accompanying good 
will but the political machinery in 
Russia which is usually necessary for 
the conduct of international trade. 
Other countries realize, too, that trade 
is a reciprocal matter. They do not 

(Continued on page 498) 
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Are Bombarding Future 
Customers in Wet States 
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Dan Becker is back again 
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HIRAM WALKER & SONS, Inc. 


Extends Neighborly Greetings 


yo of the sound thinking end good 
judgment of the Amercan people and the re- 
turn of mare prosperous times, Hirew Walker 
& Sons, Inc are n0~ investing more than 14,009,000 
to the construction of the largest distillery in the world 
#t Peors, Illinois. 


Farmers. workmen, retailers. aod manufecturers all 
tre bound to share in the success of this greet instita 
tier to the United States. This plant will use nothing 
but grain ip its production of distilled liquors aad the 
former will heve an outlet of 6.000.000 bushels o year 
alone to the Hiram Walther plant in Peorie No 
motasses of imported blechstrap will be used in any 
form Over 356 tous of coal will arrive daily from the 
Americah coe! fields for our own exclusive use. Mill 
fom of dollars worth of bottles. labels, boxes, ete, are 
being purchased Al capecity production, the United 
States gdverument will benefit by more than $30, 
000,000 » year in Iaterna! Revenue, of paid from 
Peorte's bargest distiliery . 


With o feeling of appreciation for the judgment of 
the American public, Hiram Welker & Sons. foc. 
pledge their sincere efforts to co-opere te in the strict 
observance of tamperance end the judicious use of our 
distillery products 


Wilham E. Hull, genera! manager, guarantees to 
the public thet nothing but bigh grade products ell 
be produced at reasonable prices The Amencan pub. 
lic will soon have the opportumity to enjoy tbe tru@- 
worthy breeds which tbe world bas Kovwo under thw 
Hiram Walker label since 1658. 


We cordidity insite you to i laying of the crrner- 
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HIRAM WALKER & SONS,"Inc. 


ORDER sour suppty 
« FINEST EUROPEAN 
WINES ... LIQUORS 


Ne Money in Advance Necessary 
For Prompt Deliverg—H! and When Repeal Comes! 
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WHITE LABEL SCOTCH WHISKY 
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here it is:-in 


BLACK and WHITE 


ee pomapegat nay tay oe eb 4 YEARS 
2 again takes the leod! Thousands of inquiries 
me every secon of the ponte, hove reached us during the post month 


“When will we be able to place orders 
for BLACK LABEL and WHITE LABEL?” 


Here is our answer! Beginning TODAY we will actept orders for 
subject 


BLACK LABEL RYE WHISKY 


FAMOUS SINCE 41 YEARS BEFORE PROKISTION 
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Problems galore are besetting 


liquor 


manufacturers 


and dis- 


tributors. Since so many of the 
erstwhile well-known brands were 
widely bootlegged during the Pro- 


hibition era, the 


owners of the 


brands now have the tough problem 
of figuring out a way to get all the 
folks who were stung on the illicit 
variety at one time or another to 
lay down hard cash for a trial of 


what will now be 
Man 


“the real thing.” 


of the advertisers who 


jumped the gun on the final decision 
on repeal have bid for large orders. 
Then, on November 10, the New 
York State Alcoholic Beverage Con- 
trol Board threw a new bombshell 


by ruling that 


“if a householder 


wants to buy case lots, he will have 
to deal with a wholesaler, by special 
permission of the Board.” 


The 


advertisements 


reproduced 


here are typical of scores appearing 


in wet states. 


The Dan Becker ad 


is from the St. Louis Star & Times; 
Tillier-Thompson from the Boston 


Herald; Gallagher 


& Burton from 


the Philadelphia Record; Hiram 
Walker from the Peoria Journal (in 
which city the company is now in- 
vesting more than $4,000,000 in the 
construction of the largest distillery 
in the world); Trans-Europa from 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


a ee 


similar. 


The life blood of any specialty business 
is systematic canvassing. But getting the 
salesmen to set a definite quota of cold 
turkey calls and actually live up to it is 
one of the toughest jobs of sales direction. 
W. K. Page, Addressograph’s hard-hitting 
vice-president, recently had a heart-to- 
heart talk with his men on this subject 
in which he himself did a fine piece of - 

selling. We are printing some excerpts % 
from the message here thinking that other 
concerns might like to plan something 
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aN EARLY STAR, 


How Addressograph Sells the 
“Cold Turkey”’ Idea to 


ODAY, as never before, proper 
organization of time is every 
Addressograph - Multigraph 
salesman’s most vital problem. 
Every minute has its definite value 
. its one best place of utilization. 
As with money, that one best place of 
utilization must be found . . . and 
the knowledge gained, practically ap- 
plied, day after day, week after week, 
month after month, and year after 
year. There can be no let-down be- 
cause there is no compromise with 
hime. 

Just why is proper utilization of 
time so important to each and every 
salesman? What is there to be done? 
In other words, what is an Addresso- 
gtaph - Multigraph salesman’s real 
job? 

First of all, a true salesman is a 
“one-man” manufacturing enterprise 
in its entirety. In the course of mak- 
ing a sale, his is the job of providing 
everything from the raw material (a 
qualified prospect) to the finished 
product (the order). 

Most important to any manufactur- 
ing enterprise is a constant, steady 
flow of raw material. Without it 
there can be no finished product. In 
this business, little of the necessary 
raw material finds it way to your door 
of its own accord. It must be sought 


out . . . gone after . . . located 
wherever it may be. 
Years of experience . . . your 


own and that of thousands of others 
. . » have proved that there is but 
one unfailing way of guaranteeing a 
plentiful supply of raw material 
(qualified prospects). This way is by 
systematic canvassing. 7 

Regardless of business conditions, 
you can always find courageous busi- 
ness men who will qualify as suitable 
“raw material” for Addressograph 
and Multigraph orders. 

Today, you need only devote more 


time . . . carefully scheduled and in- 
telligently utilized . . . to the search 
for raw material . . . to systematic 


canvassing. 

Systematic canvassing takes the un- 
certainty out of quota-making and 
quota-breaking. It enables a man to 
plan any desired objective within rea- 
son, with more than an even chance 
of making it! 

A man long connected with the 
business, whose record is the envy of 
many, once said: “With my territory 
organized as at present, I know that 
all I have to do if I really want to 
make more money is to go out and 
make more calls.” 

What is meant by systematic can- 
vassing . . . and how does it affect 
your sales record? 

Systematic canvassing consists of: 

1. Pre-selection (outside of normal 
selling hours) of logical individuals 
and business enterprises on whom you 
ought to call. 
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Salesmen 


2. Scheduling (outside of normal 
selling hours) of these predetermined 
calls on a ‘door-to-door’ basis, by 
zones, and by stops under zones, to 
conserve time. 

3. Actual making of such calls ac- 
cording to plan, from day to day, 
week to week, month to month and 
year to year. 

4. Keeping ample records (outside 
of normal selling hours) of effort ex- 
pended and results obtained. 

The man who adheres to a plan of 
systematic canvassing builds his sales 
expectancy on a firm foundation. He 
pumps a constant flow of rich, new 
earning blood into his business struc- 
ture. He keeps himself on a straight 
track to the annual quota goal instead 
of on the edge of a vicious “short- 
prospect-list’” circle. He eliminates 
the peaks and valleys in productive 
effort and assures himself of a reg- 
ular flow of orders . . . which means 
that he and his spend their days in 
the security of a balanced income. 

Mathematics are the basis of every 
well-thought-out plan. The average 
number of “First Calls” per order 
(not total calls per order) over a 
period of many years indicates that a 
salesman sells only one order in every 
fifteen calls. In other words, only 
one in every 15 names on a prospect 
list is good, immediately usable ‘raw 
material.” A salesman having a ma- 
chine quota of 5 machines a month, 


N. W. Ayer & Son recently staged a circus parade in New York City to advertise 


a circus radio program sponsored by Scott’s Emulsion. 
phants and floats in orthodox P. T. 


There were Indians, ele- 
Barnum style. 


therefore, must plan at least 75 “‘first 
calls” a month. Allowing for holi- 
days, illness, vacations, etc., this means 
that a minimum of 4 new faces must 
be contacted intelligently every work- 
ing day. If this is not done you have 
no reasonable basision which to expect 
consistent attainment of. quota! 

Without exercising’ control over 
time . . . without being equipped 
for systematic canvassing . . . you 
cannot make these ~ essential: ‘‘first 
calls” in addition to the follow-ups 
on installations, supply business, 
check-ups, etc. As a result your sales 
fall; your earnings drop; your record, 
on which all promotions to better 
things are al suffers . . . and 
you inevitably lower yourself to the 
level of ‘‘just another salesman.”’ 

There is nothing theoretical about 
these recommendations. They are 
nothing but a digest of the best ideas 
successfully being used by Field Men 

. . and the source material was ‘sent 
to the Home Office from the Field. 

If you are a new man in the Sales 
Organization, learn the secrets of suc- 
cessful selling of Addressograph and 
Multigraph products from those men 
who have successfully sold Addresso- 
graph and Multigraph products over 
a period of years. If you are an older 
man with your Division, re-study 
these fundamentals even more careful- 
ly than the newer men. You may 
have struck a rut—and systematic can- 
vassing will take you out of it! 

If you are in the habit of system- 
atic canvassing and have your territory 
well organized, say to yourself, “I 
really do want more orders” . . . try 
a little harder . . > make more calls 


. and you will get more orders! 

Keep the never-changing age-old 
formula always in mind: 

Number of Intelligent First Calls 
divided by Your Average of “First 
Calls” per order equals the Number 
of Orders you really want to get. 

Your quota can come from only two 
sources: (1) users; (2) non-users. 
While a fair percentage of your ma- 
chine sales will be made to. users, by 
far the most important work you have 
to do consists of increasing sales of 
certified supplies and accessories to 
users and complete new equipment to 
non-users. 

Both of these jobs require your 
personal attention. Personal attention 
takes time . . . sO, your year cannot 
possibly be the success you want it to 
be without the strictest conservation 
of selling time. Systematic canvassing 
does that for you. 

Use the accompanying clock as a 
guide for organizing your day’s work. 
The early morning hours are by all 
odds the best to devote to systematic 
canvassing. Of the many reasons for 
such procedure, the following are the 
most outstanding: 

1. You have had a good night’s 
rest and are fresh for the battles of 
the day. 

2. Yesterday’s big troubles are al- 
ready part of the past, and the night, 
in most cases, has put them in their 
proper perspective. 

3. Your head is clearer and your 
mind more active. 

4. You have had the previous eve- 
ning in which to plan your work 
(Inasmuch as the first calls on non- 
users are the most important job of 
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the day, always plan to make them 
while you are both physically and 
mentally fresh). 

5. You are full of energy and more 
neatly a 100 per cent salesman in the 
morning. 

6. Your prospect feels just as much 
better in the morning as you do. Con. 
sequently, it is the best time to contact 
him. 

7. Fewer salesmen are out making 
calls in the early morning hours, so 
you don’t have as much competition 


Ultimate Possibilities Index 


The basis of any plan of systematic 
canvassing is the territory for which 
you are responsible. Whether it is 
only a small section of a city or a 
widely scattered provincial territory, 
the first thing you need for proper 
visualization is a map. Once you have 
familiarized yourself with the physical 
characteristics of your territory, the 
next step is to find out from whom 
and where you can reasonably expect 
to get your quota. A list of users, 
on 3 x 5 cards, gives you your first 
indication. In addition, the work that 
has been put into your territory, both 
by yourself and your predecessors, has 
uncovered a number of qualified 
potential customers, who have a 
known application for Addressograph 
or Multigraph products, but who are 
not users. The total of the user cards 
plus the cards of prospects which have 
been uncovered by personal solicita- 
tion form a good foundation on which 
to build. 

With this material in hand, the next 
step is to study the enterprise count 
for your territory and your current 
quota assignment. The _ enterprise 
count gives you a clear picture of the 
ultimate possibilities of the territory 
while the quota assignment indicates 
a reasonable immediate expectancy. 

Furthermore, the percentage of new 
orders sold to first contacts made in 
your particular territory should be 
ascertained. This percentage figure 
should be the result of an average 
taken over a period of time (wherever 
possible) so as to include both good 
years and poor. 

In most territories you will find 
that the law of averages will force 
you to add a considerable number of 
new names to the existing list. The 
best source for such additional names 
is Dun’s credit rating book. It will 
give you a reliable list of rated con- 
cerns and their classification. A suf- 
ficient number of names from this and 
other sources should then be copied 
on 3 x 5 cards to bring the total 
territory prospect list up to sufficient 
size to insure quota expectancy. You 

(Continued on page 509) 


The fourth of a series of four articles 


BY JOYCE OLIVER 


Household Finance Corporation, Chicago 


Here is a plan for weeding out the “weak 
sisters” which has resulted in a progressive 
decline in the rate of turnover for the 
company. During the past three years 
Household’s percentage of replacement 
of personnel has declined 15 per cent, 9 
per cent and 4 per cent, respectively, 
from each preceding year, and is running 
41 per cent less than four years ago. 


Te use of tests in selection or 
rejection of applicants for entry 
into business organizations has 
received great impetus since the 
war. In fact, the Army Alpha Test 
was the first attempt on a large scale 
to classify human abilities in this 
country. Since then, thousands of 
experiments have been conducted, 
volumes have been written both for 
i against aptitude tests, personnel 
courses have been introduced into col- 
leges, and the issue has become so 
‘ouded that the average busy execu- 
¢ concludes that he will leave well 
ough alone and depend upon good 
| common horse sense to pick men 
t his business. One thing only in- 
‘crests management and it would be 
i for all students of this field to 
nember that this question which is 
vays asked is the essence of the en- 


Our Experience With 
Aptitude Tests in 
Hiring Salesmen 


tire matter: Will any change in our 
method of hiring and fwing get us 
better men, reduce our labor turnover 
and save us money? Perhaps our ex- 
perience may help you answer that 
question as it applies to your own 
particular problem. 

Until recent years we used a rather 
sketchy application blank, a personal 
interview and sometimes a check of 
references (few, if any, are ever un- 
favorable) as a basis for reaching 
decisions on applicants for jobs. To 
Dr. S. N. Stevens, Professor of Ap- 
plied Psychology of Northwestern 
University, belongs the credit for the 
introduction into our company of the 
additional forms which we now use 
that are proving successful. As I 
know that he contemplates publication 
of technical data concerning his ex- 
periments in our organization at some 


Several years ago Lowry did this amusing cartoon 
to illustrate another article on selecting salesmen. 
It was entitled, “You Can’t Hire Salesmen by 
the Yardstick Method,” and it was written “By a 
Sales Manager from Missouri.” Now, just to be 
perverse, we're printing it again to illustrate an ar- 
ticle of the opposite tenor, by a man who believes 
that guesswork can to a large extent be eliminated. 


future date, all that I wish to do is 
to acknowledge the value of his con- 
tribution to our company and to point 
out a few of the results from a prac- 
tical angle. 

Four forms are used in our selec- 
tion procedure: (1) application blank, 
(2) mental alertness test, (3) apti- 
tude trait test and (4) a planned in- 
terview form. 

Our application blank does not dif- 
fer in effect from those generally used 
to record the obvious details, such as 
age, height, weight, address, health, 
economic situation, education, work 
record and references. Certain de- 
sired facts pertinent to our own 
business, such as whether or not an 
applicant has a car, are included, of 
course. In fact, in the development 
of this, as well as other forms, care 
has been taken to design them solely 


One of a Series on “Man Power Problems in Selling” 
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for our own particular needs. At- 
tempting to utilize someone else’s 
forms, even though these forms may 
have been used by a concern in the 
same line of business, seems very 
short-sighted to me because no two 
sets of conditions are the same. For 
that reason the results obtained will 
vary. 

Setting up standards of intelligence 
by the use of a test measuring speed 
and accuracy in answering simple, 
common knowledge questions, is not 
the problem today that it used to be. 
There are on the market today recog- 
nized published tests which indicate 
the measure of mental alertness. Such 
gifts of the gods as judgment, person- 
ality, initiative and ingenuity are not 
shown by this test, however. As 
stated in a previous article, the neces- 
sity for quick thinking by contact men 
is self-evident. A test such as this 
does not demand technical or special- 
ized knowledge, so that the amount 
of schooling or education bears little 
relation to results of the applicant. 
It does have a definite relation to con- 
centration and organized power of 
thought, however. These tests con- 
tain a certain number of questions and 
applicants are supposed to finish as 
many as possible correctly within an 
allotted period of time. Presentable 
morons and the not so obvious slow 
thinkers are eliminated after taking 
this test. 


The Well Known “Otis” Test 


The Otis general intelligence ex- 
amination, designed especially for 
business institutions by Arthur S. Otis, 
Ph.D., copyrighted (1920) and pub- 
lished by the World Book Company, 
Yonkers, New York, contains seventy- 
five questions, several of which are 
illustrated by pictures or diagrams. 
The following questions from this test 
are typical of the examination as a 
whole: 

A pansy is a kind of (?) .. . 

1 animal, 2 flower, 3 fruit, 


4 tree, 5 dish . 
A boy's father’s brother is his 
(?) . . . 1 cousin, 2 uncle, 


3 grandfather, 4 son, 5 nephew 


If these words—build, birds, 
nests—were arranged to make 
a sentence, the first word of the 
sentence would be (?) . . 
1 build, 2 birds, 3 nests . 
Physics is to motion as (?).. . 
is to blood 
1 temperature, 2 body, 3 veins, 
4 physiology, 5 geography .. . 
If I have a large box with 3 
small boxes in it and 5 very 


small boxes in each of the 3 
small boxes, how many boxes 
are there in all? . 

Count each 4 in this series that is 
followed by an 8 next to it if 
that 8 does not have a 6 next 
after it. 


Tell how many 4’s you count 
48624683488638 
64648748486246 


86424874 

The critical or passing score will 
vary for different businesses and types 
of work. We set a standard based 
upon the scores of our successful men 
already on the job. 

The Century of Progress officials in 
Chicago have been complimented by 
the press and others upon the class of 
guides, cashiers, guards, etc., they have 
employed. This impression created 
was not due merely to chance. These 
boys, even though but temporary em- 
ployes, all had to pass mental alert- 
ness tests. 

Mechanical aptitude tests have been 
known and used by public utilities, 
large manufacturers and others for a 
long time. Measurement of qualities 
which go to make up the characteris- 
tics of successful salesmen or col- 
lectors is mot so easy, however. 
Practical psychologists have for some 
time been working upon the problem 
of reducing the number of misfits in 
industry. The sad sight of “the 
Square peg in the round hole’ is all 
too familiar. For instance, Professor 
Edward K. Strong, Jr., of Stanford 
University, has had some considerable 
success in determining what occupa- 


tion a man should follow, by the use 
of a vocational interest test. 

In the development of a test to 
determine fitness for the personal 
finance business, study was first made 
of the qualities which our successful 
men possessed. This was done by 
determining the social and emotional 
reactions of men on the job in certain 
hypothetical situations. After setting a 
standard of conformity, new applicants 
must measure up with sufficient simi- 
larity to give us a belief that their 
chances for success in our work are 
at least seven out of ten. A test of 
this kind, if used at all, should be 
devised to fit the particular situation, 
if possible. 

Furthermore, careful study must be 
made in order to check its validity in 
the light of experience. For instance, 
everyone knows that most good sales- 
men are what the psychologists call 
extraverts. They like action and as- 
sociation with people; they give out 
of themselves to others. In our work, 
although a high order of sales ability 
is required, we must have men who 
are also extremely careful of details. 
Is that a difficult combination to find? 
From your own experience, I believe 
you will agree with me that it is. 

When applicants apparently fit our 
requirements and have passed both of 
these tests, we interview them by ask- 
ing standard pertinent questions which 
will give us sound data on which to 
make final decisions. We are all 
creatures of prejudice; to offset these 
subjective impressions, we use the 

(Continued on page 509) 


i Press 5giT 


radio transmits written bulletins 
using micro-VadhO WAVES ... 


broadcast from United Press 
230 Cast 429 .. ) 
directly typed here 


by radio 


} est Du is Machine 
| The RADIOFVPE 


“Radiotype,” a new machine which automatically receives and types out messages 

sent through the air by a similar machine, drew a big audience when it performed 

at the recent National Business Show. W.S. Lemmon. one of the inventors of the 

machine, and head of that division of International Business Machines Corporation, 

manufacturers, is shown reading the latest news flashes as they were being typed 
by phantom fingers actuated by “micro waves” half a mile away. 
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Westclox Handbag Watch with Bakelite Molded Case shown used with easel as desk clock 


Industrial Design. Emc.. says 


--- Khe logical choice and treatment 


of materials is the basis of modern design” 


THE PROBLEM of opening up an extensive new market 
for an old, familiar necessity has been undertaken by 
Industrial Design, Inc., in the development of the Westclox 
Handbag Watch. This watch is unusually handsome in 
appearance, both from the standpoint of color balance 
and symmetry of line. Its smartness should have universal 
appeal. 

The case is made of lustrous black Bakelite Molded with 
a gold plated winding stem streamlined into the top of 
the case. It presents an effect never before obtained in a 
timepiece. Numerals in white enamel on a gold plated 
band around the crystal add a final touch of bold con- 
trast. The watch is large enough to be easily found in the 
most cluttered handbag. It is pleasant to the touch and is 
formed to fit the hand comfortably. 


This handsome watch serves as another interesting ex- 


ample of where leading designers have turned to Bakelite 
materials to provide greater acceptance for a manufac- 
turer’s product. These materials are peculiarly adaptable 
to modern manufacturing methods and often make pos- 
sible substantial production economies. 

There may be a slow-moving article in your line which 
could be made a sales leader through the use of Bakelite 
materials. We should be glad to discuss this matter with 
you at your convenience. Write for booklets 26M,“*Bakelite 
Molded”, and 26L,“Bakelite Laminated”, describing the 


many types of Bakelite products. 


* Industrial Design, Inc., 11 West 42nd St., New York, have a sound 


reputation for successful product and package design. Their work 
includes designs ranging from clocks to furnaces; and containers for 
products by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, International Paper Co., Drackett 
Co., Max Factor, Chamberlain Laboratories, DeVilbiss Co., etc. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y..... 13 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 


“The registered trode marks shown ebove Gstingquish moteriol 
monvioctured by Bobelite Corporation Under the copitc! “B « the 


Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


ymencol vgn tor infinity or valimided Quortity M rymbolizes the infinite, 
ember of preven! one future w ses of Boteine Co-perenon s products” 


ELITE 


MATEREAAE OF A FHOUSAN wD USES 


(Left) Wayne Pump Company felt that many custorners 
would like to drive up to a gas station and say, “Give 
me a dollar’s worth of gas,” provided it were possible accurately 
to pump the amount of gallonage to fit that price. This pump 
mechanically figures before the customer’s eyes the volume of 
gas which corresponds to any money unit, delivers it into the 
waiting tank. On the first introduction the company set itself 
a quota of 2,500. Already more than 5,000 have been sold, 

Photo courtesy New Jersey Zinc Company. 


(Right) Embodying a radical 
change in design from the con- 
ventional automobile storage 
battery, B. F. Goodrich has just 
announced the “Electro-Pak,” a 
battery in which the entire unit 
is protected by a hard rubber 
cover. The cover reduces cor- 
rosion and power leakage, says 
the manufacturer. 


(Left) The new A. C. 
am « Kadette, “_ erp 


weighing all of twie %, 
pounds, is the fii) is. 
complete radio receive—y ‘* 
designed to slip into af 3, 
overcoat pocket. Inter. in 


national Radio Corpori. 
tion, manufacturers, 
have employed a new 
radio circuit, involving 
the use of two tubes. 
The cabinet is of Bake. 
lite. 


(Above) The new G. E. all-wave radio receivers are 
equipped with a 4-in-1 airplane-type tuning dial. 
The needle, with a range of 180 degrees, is used to 
tune in on any of the four bands. Two top bands 
are for short waves; two lower, for usual broadcasts 
and police calls. 


a 


- 
T. 


sc4f 
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(Above) This package now being introduced by Ebling Brewing 
Company has a built-in divider, holding three bottles firmly 
on each side of the package. The top is so designed that it can 


(Above) Crane Company, Chicago, be transformed into a handle package to be carried. The fourth 
has designed this tricky rubber shield side of the package is blank, so that consumers who prefer 
for beer faucets to prevent breakage not to advertise the contents during the trek from store to home 
and chipping of steins and glasses. can carry that side exposed. Design by Robert Gair Company. 
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N COMPREHENSIVE detail, this book clearly outlines the principles and 
practice of constructive sales promotion that John H. Patterson developed 
and applied with such phenomenal success in building the business of the 
National Cash Register Company—through booms and depressions. 


Now Off the Press 


The Sales Strategy of 
JOHN H. PATTERSON 


Founder of the National Cash Register Company 


344 pages, size 6 z 9, 32 plates, cloth 


by ROY W. JOHNSON 
and RUSSELL W. LYNCH 


\. C. Both authors have a rich background of . 
Jr. experience. Mr. Johnson, for many years ‘ ; ; i — ; . , 
twofe 0” the editorial staff of ‘Printers’ Ink,” OHN H. PATTERSON’S flair for the dramatic, his instinctive showmanship, 
later eastern editor of ““Sales Management,” es = jn 5 
firs) is a well-known writer on sales and adver- his contempt for the conventional business methods of his day, have fre- 
a 2. eeauirden ae i oaks quently been told. But this is the first book to go behind the spectacular 
- 7 a onus mag yg cena tid, orang appearances of his sales policies and methods to bring out plainly their funda- 
nter- u rson sates strategy. - = p 
pon mental soundness and effectiveness. It is the first to cut away the fiction and 
ure. expose the vital facts of Patterson’s uncanny ability to analyze the selling 
new Sales? Advertising? Sales problem, and the selling process to solve it. 
I ving Promotion? Direct Mail? 


Here are practical pointers, 
helpful hints, from a master 
of them all. 


—where Patterson got his sales 
ideas 

—fiverulesfor beating adepression 

—how to dramatize selling points 

—making sales conventions pay 

—Patterson’s first test for sales 
executives 

—using direct mail to sell 

—how to build a sales manual 
that gets results 

—making a house organ pay sales 
dividends 

—why Patterson gave guaranteed 
exclusive territories 

—where he got his best salesmen 


—how he helped his salesmen to 
close 


—why Patterson did more adver-. 


tising in bad times 

—how to manage and control 
commission salesmen 

—the when and how of sales con- 
tests 

—what makes advertising copy 
effective 

—how to use users to build sales 

—the four steps to straight think- 
ing 

—why Patterson urged the stand- 
ardized presentation 

—basing sales quotas on facts 
instead of hopes 

—Patterson’s “Don'ts” for sales- 
men 

—training salesmen to sell “some- 
thing nobody wants” 

—the value of discipline in the 
sales force 

—how to get the prospect to 
“see”’ an intangible 

—“constructive sales promotion” 

—why Patterson visited fifty 
cities in fifty-one days 


Points Way to Break Backbone of 


Depression in Your Own Business 


ALES executives baffled by present-day 
selling conditions will find of unusually 
timely interest and value the sales policies and 
selling practices of this master sales strategist 
here so plainly, helpfully outlined. For this 
book brings out clearly just what Patterson 
did, and how and why, to break sales records 
in two of the blackest business depressions 
this country has ever known. The sales poli- 
cies he formulated, the selling strategy he 
worked out, to establish new and higher sales 
peaks in 1893, in 1907, and again in 1921, will 
give you many new “‘slants” on your own 
selling problems under present business condi- 
tions. And they may well point the way to 
practical solutions of sales difficulties you face 
right now, and help you break the backbone 
of depression in your own company. 


Selling Strategy, Sales Principles You 
Can Apply, Adapt—Today 


OREOVER, this book makes known not 

only the sales plans and methods Patter- 

son used in stormy weather but also exactly 

what he did to keep sales mounting steadily 
day after day, year in and year out. 

There are “‘liftable”’ ideas, usable plans and 
methods for building sales on nearly every 
page. For example, it may be a different side 
light on linking up your sales and advertising 
activities based on Patterson’s experience. 


Perhaps a fresh viewpoint on your method of 
working with salesmen. A more direct attack 
on the market for your product or service. A 
new way to crack sales resistance and handle 
objections. Some overlooked sales possibili- 
ties. Or a novel plan for presenting or drama- 
tizing what you have to sell. An original copy 
angle for advertising and direct mail. Pointed 
incidents and “punchy” messages to pass 
along to your salesmen. A sharp selling 
“‘twist”’ for your house organ or promotional 
material. 

Frankly, whatever your position or busi- 
ness, this book lays bare a wealth of actual 
selling strategy and sales principles that you 
can readily apply or adapt in your own busi- 
ness today. 


Written with the Collaboration of 
Patterson’s Actual Associates 


THIS book is authoritative. In its prepara- 
tion the authors have enjoyed the collabor- 
ation and assistance of many of Patterson’s 
closest and most able associates. Thomas J. 
Watson, president, International Business 
Machines Corporation, Alvan Macauley, 
president, Packard Motor Car Company, 
Colonel E. A. Deeds, chairman, National 
Cash Register Company, J. E. Rogers, presi- 
dent, Addressograph-Multigraph Company, 
Frederick B. Patterson, president, National 
Cash Register Company, R. H. Grant, vice 
president, General Motors Corporation—are 
a few who may be named. 


Price—$3.50 on Approval 
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NEW FOOD DRINK 


DISCOVERE. 


Metom. « mew tvegtely mutrstemene fom te rich to 


May be due to Enzyme 
ection: says Scientist! 


Meee us a bulemeret famet «cert mamieng alt Ube 


Drug jobbers were sold 
on Melzo primarily on 
the strength of the 
newspaper campaign, of 


which this advertise- 
ment is typical. The 
copy has a scientific air, 
in keeping with the 
product, and a coupon 
inviting requests for 
samples and further in- 
formation. The line at 
the bottom says: “Try 
a frosted Melzo at your 
favorite soda fountain 
today.” 


Nene o tenet 
TRY A FROSTED MELZTO AT YOUR FAVORITE 5004 FOUNTAIN TODAY 


Newspapers Help Win Drug Stores 
for New Banana Food Product 


By sampling to druggists and with 
the cooperation of newspapers, Chase 
Williams Corporation, New York City, 
has obtained distribution through drug 
jobbers and retailers—some 1,000 
stores, all told—in the six eastern cities 
in which its new product, Melzo, has 
just been introduced. Intensive sam- 
pling and detailing to doctors and den- 
tists have also been helpful in stimu- 
lating interest among consumers and 
the trade. 


Newspapers Gave Varied Aid 


Melzo is made primarily from a 
concentrate of ripe banana, with de- 
fatted milk, maltose dextrin (in place 
of cane sugar) and unfermentable 
yeast. It contains all six vitamins, 
the essential minerals and enzymes; 
and is offered as an accessory food for 
growing and underweight children, 
as an aid in promoting sleep, and as 
a restorative food for invalids, conva- 
lescents or those of impaired digestion. 
It is said to be the only accessory food 
which has a fruit base. 

Several officials of the Chase Will- 
iams Corporation have an interest in 
the company which originally control- 
led the banana powder process (made 
from fully ripened bananas, with 
nothing but the water removed) and 
which has been since taken over by a 
subsidiary of the United Fruit Com- 
pany. The new product was worked 
out to retain and augment all the food 
values of bananas, which the medical 
profession has come fully to recognize 
in the past decade. 

Demonstrated in both important and 
typical stores in and near New York 
City last spring and summer, the com- 


pany made its formal consumer debut 
in September. Both hard and easy 
markets were chosen, most of them of 
similar size, and of concentrated popu- 
lation, and all within a couple of hun- 
dred miles of New York. The cities 
and the newspapers used are Hartford 
(Times) Wilmington (Journal, Ever) 
Evening & News); Albany (News) ; 
Binghamton (Press); Rochester 
(Times-Union, Democrat & Chroni- 
cle), and Troy (Record). Twice 
weekly insertions have been running 
in all of them since September 25, 
the copy being prepared by Frank 
Presbrey Company. 

Distribution was obtained, explained 
Edward H. Koenig, secretary of Chase 
Williams Corporation, by giving each 
druggist two small bottles of the prod- 
uct, with explanatory and display ma- 
terial. This material included stickers 
promoting frosted Melzo at the soda 
counters. The newspapers, Mr. Koenig 
added, were helpful in providing job- 
ber and retailer accounts and in coop- 
erating on initial distribution. Melzo 
is sold in 6 and 14 ounce sizes, to re- 
tail at 50 cents and $1 and the Cor- 
poration is endeavoring to maintain 
minimum retail sales prices of 45 and 
89 cents. Thus far the trade has ex- 
tended complete cooperation in this 
respect. 


Promoted to Doctors 


With a scientific food product, ic 
was felt that drug stores would be 
the best outlets in which to introduce 
it. As soon as distribution in these cities 
was effected, every doctor and dentist 
was sent detailed explanatory material 
in addition to tasting samples of the 


product. The drug jobbers were so); 
primarily on the strength of the news 
paper campaign. 

In the preliminary demonstration; 
at Park & Tilford, Charles & Compan; 
and various drug stores in or nex 
New York, it was found that Melz 
would not only sell but would induc 
repeat orders. Already the druggists in 
the six introductory cities are feeling 
the effects of the newspaper campaign 
and the word-of-mouth “advertising 
being given to Melzo by doctors, den. 
tists and consumers. 

After the first three weeks of ad 
vertising, it was found that between 
60 and 70 per cent of the stores hai 
cleared their stocks and reordered. 


Selective Selling Lifts 
Detroit Vapor Stove 
to New Sales Levels 


Consistent efforts to sign and © 
obtain the complete cooperation of the 
largest and best accounts in each ter 
ritory, especially among departmen: 
and furniture stores, have enabled 
Detroit Vapor Stove Company to in. 
crease its gas stove business every 
year since 1925—with production now 
45 days behind orders. 

After a long and successful experi 
ence with oil stoves, the Detroit 
company introduced its first gas 
model eight years ago. All porcelain 
enameled, with 14 patented features, 
it was made to retail at several times 
the usual price of a gas stove. Dealers, 
who considered stoves as staples, did 
not believe the public could be in- 
duced to pay $100 to $141.50. 

To prove otherwise, the company, 
in 1927, started to operate resale 
branches. After building a large vol- 
ume, the company started in to appoint 
the best dealers in each territory, anc 
to provide adequate merchandising 
support for them. 

Success with these brought appli- 
cations from other dealers. When 
there was no conflict, and when the 
secondary dealers agreed to follow the 
manufacturet’s plans, they were given 
the line. 

By concentrating on the big stores, 
Detroit Vapor Stove, an executive 
points out, has been able to “elimi- 
nate” sales costs with the little fellows 


Spirited Show 

The “first public wine and liquor ex- 
hibition ever to be held in this country 
—known officially as the National Wine 
& Spirits Show—is scheduled for the 
Hotel Astor, New York, for four days 
beginning December 18. Laurie Fitzgib- 
bon and Gordon M. VanderBeek are mar 
aging directors. Some 125 compan 
participants are expected. 
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The Largest Daily Newspaper circulation on the 


Pacific Coast. 
Concentrated 95% in Los Angeles and Suburbs. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT Clean, Cash Paid 
Circulation — not a single subscriber secured 
through Premiums, Contests or other “Forced 
Circulation” methods. 


Dominates one of the richest metropolitan mar- 
kets on the face of the earth—and advertisers in 
this newspaper take a tremendous bite out of 
it—Without Duplication of Advertising Cover- 
age and at One Low Cost. 


Naturally The Evening Herald and Express has 
for years carried MORE Display Advertising 
(both Local and National) than any other Daily 
Newspaper in the entire West. 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


HERALD £xpress 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


CHICAGO OETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 


Film Shows Vivid Test: 

Super Pyro “200” and water which has been in contact 

with iron (or iron filings) for three months shows no 

rust; (right) a similar solution of ordinary alcohol 
anti-freeze, cloudy with rust. 


(Left) A 50-50 solution of 


Why Jobbers Listened— 
and Bought—When We 
Introduced Pyro “200” 


BY LESLIE S. GILLETTE 


Advertising Manager, U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company, 
: New York City 


ARLY in 1933 the U. S. Indus- 
H trial Alcohol Company was 
confronted with the problem 
of introducing a new and 
definitely superior product into the 
anti-freeze field, where competition— 
not alone from other manufacturers of 
denatured alcohol, but equally from 
the manufacturers of other anti-freeze 
preparations—had resulted in a de- 
moralization of prices and an extreme- 
ly unhealthy distribution structure. 
The new product, developed in the 
laboratories of the company, represents 
what we consider a radical advance 
in the low-price anti-freeze field. 
Named Super Pyro “200,” the new 
product is made with 200 proof de- 
natured alcohol and offers six distinct 
advantages over the ordinary type of 
anti-freeze. The prime purpose of 
introducing Super Pyro “200” was to 
provide a product on which both job- 
ber and dealer could be guaranteed a 
fair and reasonable profit. Super 
Pyro “200” climaxes the company’s 
twenty-five-year effort on a national 
scale to make its standard anti-freeze, 
PYRO, stand out as a branded product 
above the familiar class of “‘alky,” 
“alcohol” and “denatured alcohol.” 


Our problem in introducing Super 
Pyro “200” was complicated by a back- 
ground of conflicting claims made for 
the various types and brands of anti- 
freeze already on the market. 

In Super Pyro “200” we had a 
dramatic commercial advantage: a 
new, superior product, to be sold at 
a premium price, to be lifted above 
the current destructive price-cutting 
and insure the dealer of fair profit. 
Our problem, then, was to end a 
method of presentation that could 
most effectively impart to the jobber 
and dealer this drama of Super Pyro 
“200,” that could tell the complicated 
story of this new product and its back- 
ground in a simple, direct and arrest- 
ing manner. Since Pyro is distributed 
nationally, through the agency of 
eighteen district offices which contact 
the jobbers—some 300 in all—in their 
respective territories, it was necessary 
to utilize a method that could accom- 
plish our objective swiftly, effectively 
and economically. 

After a thorough consideration of 
all possibilities, arrangements were 
effected with Visomatic Systems, Inc., 
of New York City, for a slide-film- 
with-sound production that would de- 
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liver to our jobbers the sales story ¢; 
Super Pyro “200 in the manner y, 
believed most effective. 

The production, entitled “15,009. 
000 Motorists Can't Be Wrong 
pointed out consumer preference fy, 
the denatured alcohol type of ant, 
freeze and outlined the reasons fo, 
this preference. It stressed that th 
dealer, however, experienced ditliculp 
in obtaining a profit even on Pyro 
chiefly because of rampant price-cu. 
ting. Therefore, it was stated, “ip 
order to assure dealers a fair ané 
liberal margin of profit, U. S. Indus 
trial Alcohol Company introduces 
Super Pyro ‘200.’”" The six exclusive 
features of Super Pyro “200” wer 
then dramatically spotlighted, repro 
ductions of the new containers wer 
wee samples of the consume 
iilboard campaign shown, and six 
new compelling dealer helps wer 
outlined in detail. The production 
concluded with a summary of the ad. 
vantages of Super Pyro ‘200’ and. 
strong plea to dealers to take imme. 
diate advantage of the tremendous 
opportunity for profits that it offered. 


Enthusiastic Response 


On completion of the production, 
arrangements were made for test 
showings to the managers from our 
eighteen district offices. Simultane- 
ous meetings were held in New York 
and Chicago, with each district office 


represented. Enthusiasm was unani- 
mous. 
Activities were pushed forward 


rapidly. Each of the eighteen district 
offices was provided with a machine 
and a production and showings to 
jobbers began in earnest throughout 
the country. The response was im- 
mediate and emphatic. From every 
district came reports of the most en- 
thusiastic jobber response. Numerous 
telegrams and letters testified to the 
success of the idea. Typical is the 
following wire received from a Cleve- 
land jobber: 

Visomatic production and lecture on 
Super Pyro ‘‘200” Saturday morning 
Stop Twenty men attended Stop Went 
over in a big way Stop Men very en- 
thusiastic in regard to Super Pyro 
Stop Our sales should be forty per 
cent Super Pyro. 

To date, we estimate that between 
three hundred and four hundred 
showings of the production have been 
made to groups of jobbers. In one 
particular showing before a group of 
dealers we received reports showing 
that a sale was made to every retailer 
in attendance. One of the largest oil 
companies in Ohio requested a group 
of machines and productions in order 

(Continued on page 508) 
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Solze the Gift problem with 
LEKTROLITE 


THE FLAMELESS MYSTERY LIGHTER 


@ Lektrolite is science’s newest contribution to 
smoking and 1933’s smartest and most practical 
pocket lighter. It works perfectly and instantane- 
ously without flame, flints, wheels, buttons, bat- 
teries, or gadgets of any nature whatsoever. 
Simply lift the cap and there’s a soft, red glow 
ready to light your cigarette or cigar with first 
inhalation. A glow the fiercest wind can’t 
extinguish. 


Lektrolite comes in compact, modern designs for 
the masculine pocket or feminine purse. In 
colorful enamel; in silvery chromium; in gold and 
silver. Monograms, trade marks, or names can 
be engraved or embossed in enamel. Many 
models come in beautiful cases with auto- 
matic refill as low as $5—as high as 
$300. At Better Stores and 
Jewelry Shops — or send 
coupon. 


Chrome satin finish 
pencil with lighter 
at this end $5 


Sportsman's model, 
in chromium and 


black enamel or all ; : Cylinda Model B. 
$7.50 2 . Enameled in ivory, 
iS : black, nile, crimson, 

blue and white. $5 


chromium. 


All you need know is “do they smoke?” And 
whether it be for your salesmen, office. staff, per- 
sonal friends, customers or prospects, you know 
that Lektrolite will be welcome. For never has 
there been a gift as original, as desired by smokers 
as this modern, flameless lighter. As prizes in 
sales contests, too, they are ideal because they 
appeal both to the salesman and his family. 


Use This Coupon Promptly 


The coupon below is for your convenience in 
buying a sample model or requesting an estimate 
on quantity discounts. Send it and have your 
order or request in on time for prompt holiday 
‘delivery. Do it now. 


HOSTESS GIFT SET. Six Lektrolites 
in a jewel-like gift case of chro- 
mium and black or red lacquer. $30 


TD pe eee 


PLATINUM PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 521-5th Ave., N. Y. | 
(J Send catalog and quote price on quantity of ...... 


Cj Send $5 Pencil. (J Send $7.50 Sportman’s Model 
el enamei....-.-all chromium. 

C) Sond $s C oe Model B in_ gift case in...... 
Ivory....--Black...... Nile...... Crimson...... lue & 


0 Send $30 Hostess Gift Set in......Ivory.....- 
oma ee ++e0eBl ue & White. 


eceoseseee2OF L WILL DAY POSLIMAN Pecscccccce 


ROOT H EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EE HE OES 
Pere eeeeeeeeeEeeeCeePOCe rE Err eererereererere eee 


LEKTROLITE products are protected by Patents Nos. 1,899,- 
008, 1,927,097 (other patents pending). A!] infringers of these 
patent rights, whether manufacturing or selling the products, 
will be subject to legal action for injunction and damages. 
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World’s Fair Enterprises Tally 
Sales; Hamburgers Take Honors 


Downtown merchants and _ hotel 
operators in Chicago, eager to see the 
Century of Progress Exposition held 
over through 1934, have guaranteed 
a total sum of approximately $550,000 
to help finance it for another year. 
Other interests which have profited 
from the fair are being checked, and, 
already it has been officially decided 
that the World’s Fair, somewhat te- 
vised, will be continued next summer. 

Chicago hotels did an enormous 
business all summer, at the peak of 
the season reporting houses filled to 
the limit. Many Chicago motion pic- 
ture theatres broke all attendance rec- 
ords. Excursion boats on Lake Mich- 
igan had the best year in their history. 
Railroads leading into Chicago enjoyed 
the largest traffic in years. 

The paid attendance record made 
by the Columbian Exposition in 1893 
in Chicago was broken late in Oc- 
tober. The 22,000,000th paid visitor 
passed through the gates on November 
5, and by the closing night nearly 
22,300,000 persons had seen the color- 
ful lake-front “Show.” 

The latest official figures on money 


spent on the grounds are as of Novem- 


ber 1. Taking these known figures 
and estimating the receipts for the 
closing days, the final showing should 
be something like this: 


Spent at reporting concessions $26,100,000 
Paid in gate admissions ...... 8,360,000 
To concessions not reporting .. 2,500,000 


Total $36,960,000 


Crown Foods, Inc., with forty 
stands, selling hamburgers, red hots, 
ham sandwiches and _ coffee, all 
ten-cent items, topped the list of 
concessionaires with a total take of 
$1,685,903.90. The Greyhound buses, 
rides at ten cents, came second with 
receipts of $1,577,041. Streets of 
Paris came third with $1,465,570.50. 

Among the other reported receipts, 
as of November 1, are: 


Century News, guide books, 
souvenirs 

Eitel, Inc., Old Heidelberg, 
restaurants 

Pabst Blue Ribbon Casino, 
foods 

Sky Ride 

Pay toilets 

Walgreen (as of Sept. 30) 

C. J. Muller, foods 

Belgian Village (not includ- 
ing sub-concessions ) 

Ripley's Believe-it-or-Not 

Horticultural Exhibits 

Hollywood 

Enchanted | Island a 

Roller chairs and ‘rickshas . 


879,014.39 
757,277.00 
728,510.40 
671,677.98 
663,028.19 


637,294.81 
538,685.00 
359,582.50 
323,348.00 
274,062.80 
271,120.42 


Majestic’s “Lido” model 


Atrica, 2-Headed Baby, Life, 
High-Striker ae ee 

Lagoon boats and gondolas. . 

Weight guessing scales 

Photographic supplies 

Maynes-Illions rides ....... 

Auto Scooter 

Green Duck (souvenirs and 
trinkets ) avin kod ees 

Greyline (sight seeing) .. 

Fascination 

Shooting gallery 

Water (filtered) 

Movie-of-U best page 27,825.00 

African Dips 23,489.40 

While final figures are not yet avail- 
able on Coca-Cola, sales have con- 
tinued to run about one nickel drink 
to each three customers. With some 
twenty-two million customers, there- 
fore, a safe estimate would run around 
7,000,000 drinks for the summer. 

T. A. Loveland, who had the root 
beer concession, in five months sold 
more than 3,000,000 steins of it. At 
five cents a drink this business grossed 
more than $150,000. On the peak 
day, Sunday, September 3, the total 
was 105,960 sales. , 

Silas H. Altorfer, president of Al- 
torfer Bros. Company, Peoria, Illinois, 
manufacturer of household washers 
and ironers, reports that as a result 
of the company’s display at the fair. 
new sales agencies have been estab- 
lished in fourteen foreign countries in 
addition to 41 previously operated. 

“Hundreds of new dealers have 
been established in the United States 
as a result of the showing at the fair,” 
he added. “We did not take orders 
in our display, but more than 1,000,- 
000 persons visited it.” 

The Altorfer factory is reported 
working 24 hours a day with three 
8-hour shifts. Production is at its 
peak, with July orders still unfilled. 


269,733.00 
249,062.80 
167,485.60 
110,474.67 
90,760.10 
82.253.00 


65,191.86 
49,155.00 
37,523.10 
35,658.30 
30,710.02 


~ outfits. 
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Majestic Sales Higher; 
Launches Auto Radio 
Dealer Organization 


Ultra-modernistic design of its 
home models and more thorough coy. 
erage of the automobile and far 
radio markets, aided by extensive ad. 
vertising in magazines, newspaper 
and other media, enabled Grigsby. 
Grunow Company, Majestic products 
Chicago, to maintain in October sub. 
stantial sales increases over the same 
month of 1932 for the fifth consecu. 
tive month. 

With sales and shipments of 66,543 
sets—150 per cent more than in Oc. 
tober of last year—Majestic ended the 
month with unfilled orders of 39,000 

Coincidentally, the company an. 
nounced the launching of a national 
chain of about 1,000 independent serv. 
ice stations to take care of 150,000 
Majestic car sets now in use and 100,- 
000 more which it expects to make 
and sell in 1934. 

“Our experience not only with sets 
sold through our distributors and 
dealers, but also with those supplied 
to Ford and Terraplane,” explains H. 
M. Pauley, Majestic radio and te. 
frigeration service chief, “indicates 
that while every dealer can and should 
sell car radio, the actual installation 
and service work should be in the 
hands of a comparatively limited num- 
ber of expert organizations.” Mr. 
Pauley points out that to be a mem- 
ber of this new Authorized Service 
Station network, ‘“‘one does not neces- 
sarily have to be a Majestic dealer. 
The qualifications sought are, first, 
adequate checking and adjusting 
equipment; second, one or more thor- 
oughly experienced men who have 
worked on a wide variety of cars, and, 
third, willingness to supply Majestic 
replacements parts and tubes.” 

More than 400 applications for 
membership in the car radio group, he 
adds, already have been approved. 

Majestic’s radio story is being told 
in newspapers in 60 key cities, and in 
a large number of smaller newspapers 
in which the dealers share the cost. 
Full pages in four weekly magazines 
also are being used. 

The 1934 line embraces 26 models 
ranging from $22.50 to $99.50. Some, 
of course, are less modernistic than 
others. 

Owing to the improved financial 
condition in rural areas a new battery 
set has been developed for farm use 
where there is no electricity and an- 
other set specially designed for use by 
farmers who have their own lighting 
Farmers are buying more 
higher-priced units than formerly. 
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ONE 


SENT 


196 


POSTAL 
TELEGRAMS 


AND GOT 


173 


ORDERS 


“TRAVEL 


MANUFACTURER 


In these days when order seekers are 
plenty and orders are few...when the 
costs of traveling represent too high 
a ratio to sales, enterprising manufac- 
turers are using Postal Telegraph to 
cover the trade. 

Postal Telegrams not only make it 
possible to cover the entire field in a 
matter of minutes... but they get in... 
they get attention...they get results! 


MISTER...I GET 
THE BUSINESS?” 


Selling by Postal Telegraph is popular 
because it is profitable. If you would 
like more information about selling 
by Postal Telegraph, just write asking 
that a Postal Telegraph representa- 
tive call or, better still, wire collect. 


Postal Telegraph is the only American telegraph com- 

pany that offers a world-wide service of coordinated 

telegraph, cable and radio communications under a 
single management. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


SYS TEM™M 


Postal Telegraph 


Commercial 
Cables 


Mackay Radio 


dil America 
Cables 
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Russia’s Mr. Litvinov Brings Us 
a $150,000,000-a-Year Market 


(Continued from page 481) 


further handicap their producers—as 
America has done—by placing so- 
called “dumping” restrictions on 
Russian goods. America’s purchases 
from Russia in 1930 amounted to less 
than one-sixth, in dollars, than our 
sales to her. 

The combined result of these handi- 
caps has been that our sales fell from 
$132,000,000 in 1930 to about $15,- 
000,000 in 1932. Russia’s sales to us, 
meanwhile, declined only a little more 
than 50 per cent, from $20,000,000 
to $8,500,000. Germany, England 
and Persia were the chief beneficiaries 
of our passive ‘“non-recognition” and 
our active ‘‘anti-dumping”’ policies. 


They Like U. S. Better 


With complete recognition, how- 
ever, it is probable that our gain will 
be even greater than our loss of the 
last three years. Politically, it will 
come at a time when Germany and 
England are on doubtful terms with 
Russia. After the espionage trial of 
several English executives in Russia 
last spring, England placed an embar- 
go on Russian goods. Though this 
was lifted three months later, rela- 
tions between them are not yet happy. 
Throughout the 15 years of Soviet 
foreign trade, Germany consistently 
has held first rank. The value of its 
sales to Russia last year, for example, 
was about 25 per cent more than in 
1930. It was about ten times as large 
as that of the United States and nearly 
four times that of England. But 
Hitler is not helping Germany in Rus- 
sia. His anti-Jewish campaign, his 
expulsion of Russian reporters from 
the Reichstag fire trial, his belligerent 
nationalism, are inducing Russia to 
seek more sympathetic suppliers. 

The United States arrives on the 
scene at a favorable time. With for- 
mal recognition and adequate political, 
financial and business cooperation, we 
should be able to get much of the 
business Germany is now losing and 
much “from” other nations besides. 
American banks, fearful of losing 
money on a lot of other enterprises, 
might be more willing to gamble on 
Russian payment—especially if guar- 
anteed by RFC—when they consider 
that of $4,500,000,000 of products 
bought abroad in the 15 years of 
Soviet foreign trade every dollar has 
been paid when due. Soviet Russia 
has never asked for extension of credit 
or moratoria. Her obligations now 


outstanding are estimated to be about 
$300,000,000. It is probable that the 
question of credits and methods of 
payment will be settled during Mr. 
Litvinov’s visit. If Russia pays in 
goods, will they be goods which we 
also produce here—such as lumber—or 
will the agreement confine our pur- 
chases to non-competitive goods? 
These problems may prove difficult, 
but probably not insurmountable. 

At present about 98 per cent of 
Russia’s purchases in this country are 
done through Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration, 261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and San Francisco. In the ten 
years of Amtorg’s operations, 1923- 
32, inclusive, American concerns have 
sold to Russia $620,000,000 of prod- 
ucts, and bought from her $134,@90,- 
000. Amtorg’s outstanding obliga- 
tions are about $20,000,000. The 
corporation is headed by Peter A. 
Bogdanov, chairman of the board, and 
A. J. Rosenshein, president. S. S. 
Shipman is head of the information 
department, and L. G. Karamian, ad- 
vertising manager. The staff has been 
reduced with the decline in buying 
here, and offices formerly operated in 
Los Angeles, Seattle and Chicago have 
been closed. 


Siberia and Alaska Kiss 


Mr. Litvinov’s arrival, however, is 
putting new life in the organization. 
The Economic Review of the Soviet 
Union for U. S. executives interested 
in Russia, which was discontinued for 
several months, will be resumed in 
December. It is expected that other 
offices will be reopened soon, especial- 
ly on the West Coast. Siberia is being 
developed rapidly, an Amtorg execu- 
tive explained to SM, but transporta- 
tion facilities there still are inadequate. 
On the other hand, Vladivostok, on 
the east coast of Siberia, is closer to 
Seattle than it is to Moscow. In fact, 
Siberia and Alaska almost “kiss” one 
another across the Bering Straits. “We 
expect to get a lot of machinery from 
the western states,” he added, “‘espe- 
cially mining, lumbering and canning 
equipment. 

“Generally, our purchases in the 
United States will be industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment. Russia is 
now producing more tractors, but we 
still need automotive and rail trans- 
portation equipment. Also electrical 
equipment. Other American products 
sought are met:ls—iron and steel, cop- 
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per, aluminum, lead and zinc; office 
appliances and cotton. 

“We are not buying cotton now, 
but if negotiations now being made 
materialize, this product may amount 
to 25 per cent of our U. S. imports, 
These purchases will be handled by 
the All-Russian Textile Syndicate. 

“There are several other Russian 
trading corporations operating here, in 
specialized fields. Amkniga deals in 
books and magazines; Amkino in mo. 
tion pictures; Intourist is the Russian 
state travel agency. 


“Brands” Don’t Count 


“Consumer products have averaged 
only about one-tenth of our total pur- 
chases, but with favorable credit this 
proportion may be higher. These 
products for the immediate present, 
however, will probably continue to 
be textiles and foodstuffs (livestock). 
There is mot yet any market for 
American packaged goods in Russia, 
and ‘brands’ have little intluence. 

“But these conditions may change. 
And even before they change, pro- 
ducers of raw materials and ‘capital 
goods’ are finding it worth while to 
advertise their products in Russia. 
There are three types of ‘media’ avail- 
able. One is the monthly magazine, 
American Engineering & Industry, 
published by Amtorg and distributed 
in Russia. This is supported by 
American advertisers. Then there is 
the biannual Catalog of American In- 
dustry & Trade, the next issue of 
which will probably be in 1934. This 
also consists primarily of advertising 
by American firms. The last issue 
was of 950 pages. 

“Finally there is an advertising 
agency! This agency—Inreklama—is 
at the Amkniga offices at 258 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. It handles for- 
eign advertising in Soviet newspapers. 
Though American goods cannot usual- 
ly be sold, except through Amtorg or 
the other government trading syndi- 
cates, some American advertisers, like 
International Harvester, whose prod 
ucts are widely used in Russia, feel it 
is to their advantage to tell their story 
to all the people.” 

The American-Russian Chamber of 
Commerce, 261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has been active for years in 
helping American companies to enter 
the Russian market. Col. Hugh L. 
Cooper is president. On the direc- 
torate are represented International 
General Electric, American Locomo- 
tive, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool, Socony-Vacuum, 
Westinghouse, Remington Rand, 
Chase Bank, American Express, Gen- 
eral Motors, RCA. 
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M AN AGEOMEN T 


The achievement of world-wide 
“dictatorship of the Proletariat,” 
which was to have been accomplished 
by propaganda and war, has not been 
emphasized by the Soviet Union in 
many years. The Soviet will not ad- 
mit responsibility for the Communist 
International, nor for the American 
Communist Party—even though the 
plans of this party are modeled closely 
on the Communistic development of 
Russia. 

Russia is in the good graces of 
Capitalism now. But still she is an 
enigma. In his travels about Europe 
Maxim Litvinov has had a way of 
shocking other diplomats by his can- 
dor. France, especially, remembers 
his suggestion that all nations disarm 
completely. Since 1925 Russia has 
completed non-aggression pacts with 
ten nations—among them Turkey, 
Germany, Persia, Poland and France. 

Even more surprising and interest- 
ing to business men were Mr. Lit- 
vinov’s remarks to the World Eco- 
nomic Conference: in London last 
summer: 


Billion Dollar Order 


“The Soviet government as a rule 
draws up its import plans in strict 
accordance with its export possibilities 
and credit facilities. But the Soviet 
delegation could conceive of condi- 
tions, such as lengthened credits, nor- 
mal conditions for Soviet exports and 
other favorable factors which might 
induce its government to extend these 
plans to a degree which would have 
no small influence in the alleviation 
of the crisis. 

“According to the calculations of 
the Soviet delegation, the Soviet gov- 
ernment, given such conditions, might 
agree to place orders abroad in the 
near future to the sum of about one 
billion dollars. 

“To be still more definite, the 
Soviet Union could in the near future 
absorb about 200 million dollars’ 
worth of ferrous metals, 100 million 
dollars’ worth of raw materials for 
the textile, leather and rubber indus- 
tries, 400 million dollars’ worth of 
machinery, including railway equip- 
ment to the value of 100 million, 35 
million dollars’ worth of agricultural 
goods, including breed stock, 50 
million dollars’ worth of consumers’ 
goods, such as tea, cocoa, coffee, her- 
ring, 50 million dollars’ worth of new 
ships, chiefly for industrial purposes, 
uch as fishing, seal hunting, dredging 

nd so on. 

“The significance of these figures 
will be more evident if it is realized 
that they amount to from 25 to 66 
per cent of existing world stocks in 


respect to such metals as aluminum, 
nickel, copper and lead, to 100 per 
cent in the case of some of the con- 
sumers’ goods mentioned, to one- 
third of the annual world export of 
machinery and 100 per cent of last 
year’s total shipbuilding output.” 


Market-at-a-Time Plan, 
Aided by Newspapers, 
Builds Washoff Volume 


A one-market-at-a-time sales policy 
is gtaduaily widening distribution on 
the West Coast for ‘ Washotf,”’ a new 
protective hand cream manufactured 
by the Washoff Company, Inc., of 
Salt Lake City, Utah. (Washoff is a 
preparation which, when spread on 
the hands, forms a ‘‘glove” which 
protects hands from paint, dust, 


* grease, gasoline, cleaning fluids and 


other substances; the trick is that it 
is soluble only in water. It will wash 
off with any ordinary toilet soap.) 


To test both product and merchan- 
dising plan, Washotf was introduced 
in its nome market, Salt Lake City, 
this summer. Newspaper advertising 
was the principal medium. After cor- 
rection of certain weaknesses thus as- 
certained, including the design of a 
new package, San Francisco and Oak- 
land were opened in September; the 
Seattle campaign broke October 30, 
with Portland, Oregon, slated to fol- 
low immediately atter. 


Wallace F. Bennett, of the Washoff 
company, in outlining the introductory 
campaign to SALES MANAGEMENT, 
said: ‘‘We are very well pleased with 
results thus far. A campaign running 
in the newspapers in the markets we 
have sought has put Washoff into 
practically all the good department 
stores and chain drug stores, as well 
as many other drug and variety stores. 
After this field is covered, we expect 
to get into the auto suppiy outlets and 
other retail stores catering to me- 
chanics. 

“Thus far our experience has indi- 
cated that the mechanic doesn’t care 
very much for his hands, and that our 
real market is going to be with the 
housewife, who uses Washoff to pro- 
tect her hands against soiling while 
she does housework and gardening.” 


Marketing efforts will continue to 
be concentrated in the major markets 
of the West until such a time as re- 
peat volume is sufficiently great to 
justify the expense of advertising and 
demonstrating in Eastern cities accord- 
ing to the same plan already success- 
fully used in opening the western 
cities, Mr. Bennett added. 


ain’t-cha 


vlad? 


E are. We just can’t 

help it. Day after day 
some new, bright spot ap- 
pears in the sky and then 
our chest expands a few 
more inches. Keep your 
eye on the little Help 
Wanted ads in the NEWARK 
Eventnc News these days. 
They tell a big story—a 
mighty big story. They’re 
the best barometer of busi- 
ness and general conditions 
you could want. 


Help Wanted advertising 
in the Newark EVENING 
News showed another swell 
gain last month, the fifth 
in a row—also a gain in 
the number of jobs adver- 
tised, 310 more than a year 
ago. You can’t ignore this 
sort of news. Jobs, looking 
for men—pay envelopes 
looking for empty pockets 
—money wanting to be 
spent. Look over the New- 
ark market carefully—it’ll 
pay you. Do it right away, 
too. Get your sales story 
across in the ONE medium 
nearly every family reads. 
Then you'll be glad, too. 


Newark Evening News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL, Business & Advertising Mor., 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey; 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, General Representatives, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


The P< 


Lovely Ladies Proved Little Aid to Sales 


i a recent issue you have some interesting information about 
new ideas of displaying merchandise. You seem to be con- 
cerned over the fact that the pretty girl idea has been fairly 
well eliminated. 

You may be interested in an experience related to me some 
years ago by a smart chain store executive. 

He had in his store several of those very large pretty girl 
posters which the cigarette companies used two or three years 
ago, so he made a display inside of his store of a rather ordinary 
product at a very low price and put one of these big display 
features on the other merchandise to attract attention. Well, 
he may have attracted attention, but he made no sales, so then 
he took away the pretty girl poster, raised the price to the regular 
price in his store and almost immediately the goods began to 
sell. So from then on, whenever you'd show him pieces, he 
would always say, “Yes, they're pretty, but will they sell goods?” 
I noticed an article also in a recent business communication 
from a woman advertising manager of a company that sells 
stockings. It is her contention that display pieces of shapely 
legs never sold stockings to a woman and that display pieces 
of that kind are simply waste material so far as making sales is 
concerned. 

Primarily, of course, the business of advertising is to sell goods, 
and, no matter how pretty a piece of art work may be, it cannot 
justify its cost unless it makes sales. 

The experience of the chain store executive quoted above some 
years ago saved me a good many thousand dollars of expenditure 
for store material. 

DwicHt H. MAHAN, 
La Grange, Illinois. 


Spirited Defense of Standardized Reports 


EFERRING to the article, “How 200 Firms Handle Salesmen’s 

Reports,” in the October 10 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
I was impressed by the following expressions from various ex- 
ecutives: 

“Our salesmen do not furnish a standardized written report. 

To take the place of such a report they are requested to 
write us an informal letter in their own handwriting, either 
pencil or pen being satisfactory, and outline to us the conditions 
as they exist currently. We believe this is far more sat- 
isfactory than a standardized report would be.” 

I believe I was the first to draw up a standardized report in 
1890 and was impelled to do this for the fact that a review of 
unstandardized reports from the field in the shape of memoranda 
and letters on paper of all colors and sizes showed conclusively 
that no two salesmen ever reported the same thing and the 
majority of the salesmen never mentioned the exact information 
which a sales manager must have and needs. It was for this 
reason that I included in the Trade Report a few leading ques- 
tions which made it necessary for a// salesmen to report the same 
kind of information, and, after answering the questions, they are 
expected, under the heading of Remarks, to give additional in- 
formation which they think will be of real value to the sales 
manager. Typical of information required is the following: 

“If this customer has any complaint in regard to our quality, 
price, service, credit methods, etc., explain fully.” 

It is easy to see what a tremendous fund of information a 
sales manager secures from a// the territories of the salesmen 
if this question is answered intelligently and in detail. If quality 
is questioned (not once but several times in different sections), 
then it becomes the duty of the sales manager to have the quality 
of that particular product investigated. 

If service is questioned, then distribution must be looked into. 

And one of the most important questions is “What action do 
you wish us to take?” 

A study of thousands of reports before this question was put 
on the trade report showed that the majority of salesmen never 
thought of asking specific action on the part of sales manage- 
ment to ameliorate or eliminate conditions which made it 
impossible for the salesman to make a sale, and, if action was 
not taken, when the salesman returned to the same customer or 
customers, similar conditions still existed. 

Another expression: 


“Under present conditions we find the use of set forms |e 
effective than during more normal times. This is proved by the 
number of special reports in letter form which the salesmen ar 
forced to make in order to give complete information relative 
to the peculiar conditions with which they are confronted almos 
daily.” 

Why make the salesmen use special reports in letter form 
when a standard report embodying all the questions, the answer 
to which will keep the sales manager thoroughly posted, wijj 
take care of this? 

Another expression: 

“Very few companies know their cost per call for each sales. 
man. 

I do not believe there is a company of any size in the 
country which do not figure their cost per call, otherwise the 
would not be able to figure their selling expense nor to make 
any comparison between the expenses of their salesmen in their 
various territories. 

Orders are not necessarily an index of sales effort. While 
in a summarized state, orders indicate the extent of gross busi- 
ness, either as applied to an individual salesman or representing 
the volume of business sold as a whole; still they do not reflect 
in any way the ingenuity required to secure the business, the 
sales resistance, the customer's attitude, the competitive strategy, 
and the presence of new products constantly attracting the atten. 
tion of buyers. 

Sales managers must have imagination, but no business man 
is greater than the amount and facility of his information. His 
rate of growth in business is about the rate of his ability to 
secure and absorb and adapt information. And his judgments 
are exactly as good as his information—no more and frequently 
less. 

G. H. Kerr, Sales Record Adviser, 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


John Doe, Salesman, Immortalized 


HAVE read with a great deal of interest the article appearing 
in the September 15 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, “A Frank 
Talk to Salesmen about the NRA,” by Saunders Norvell. 


I enjoy reading Norvell very much and I think him America’s | 


greatest salesman, even greater than Mr. Patterson of National 
Cash Register fame. Saunders Norvell typifies the everyday sales- 
man selling an everyday commodity of general use, whereas Pat- 
terson was a specialty man, depending almost exclusively upon 
grandstand play, at which he was a master. 


H. N. Fiscu, Sales Manager, 
H. J. Justin & Sons, Inc., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


(Among the companies that ordered reprints of the Norvell 
article for mailing to their salesmen were College Inn Food 
Products Company, Morton Salt Company, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
L. N. Gross Company, O’Brien Varnish Company, Fred. Gretsch 
Manufacturing Company, Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing 
Company, Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Hood Rubber Products 
Company.—THE Epirors.) 


Rah, Schumacher! Yah, SM! 


|B eto from your story on the Giants-Camel tie-up, “‘only 
Schumacher failed to measure up to the others.” 

Oh! Oh! SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Hal Schumacher—22 years old—who won the first world series 
game he ever pitched, allowed 5 hits; who himself drove in 2 
runs in the final game; who was the youngest player in the series 
and next to the youngest in the major leagues; who received his 
‘B.S. from St. Lawrence University in June of this year. So, 
“he failed to measure up.” 

You guessed it I went to St. Lawrence, too. 


Pau S. ELLIsoN, Advertising Manager, 
Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, 
New York City. 
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plant facilities. He said that no ob- 
stacles would be placed in the way of 
purchase of equipment for replace- 
ment purposes or to bring plants into 
balance. 


a 


Small Town Exemptions 


Many observers believe that the ex- 
emption of local merchants in towns 
of 2.500 and less from the provisions 
of the retail code will cause a spread- 
ing fan of discontent. Merchants in 
towns of three and four thousand are 
not likely to adhere to the provisions 
of the code if they find their trade 
going to neighboring small towns for 
lower-priced goods. 


The Food Code 


The master code for the food and 
grocery industry is a trade practice 
code which would apply to all phases 
of the food industry if approved as 
submitted, but it is probable that in 
its final form it will cover only the 
distributing end. Manufacturers of 
food products want a separate code. 
Food retailers are clamoring for quick 
action on a code because the general 
retail code exempts food. 


NRA Set Up 


The new internal reorganization of 
NRA creates four divisions: 

No. 1, headed by Deputy Adminis- 
trator K. M. Simpson. Extractive in- 
dustries (metals, coal), automobiles, 
shipping and related industries. 

No. 2, headed by Deputy Adminis- 
trator Malcolm Muir. Construction 
and machinery, including lumber and 
metal products. 

No. 3, headed by Deputy Adminis- 
trator C. C. Williams. Chemicals, 
leather and other manufactures. 

No. 4, headed by Deputy Adminis- 
trator A. D. Whiteside. Trades and 
services, textiles and clothing. 

Johnson couldn’t possibly supervise 
all of the work. Business men want- 
ing help on codes will be able to 
obtain suggestions and instructions by 
applying to the division under which 
their industry falls. 


New Machinery 


Administrator Muir, speaking be- 
‘ore the Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, announced that manufac- 
turers of machinery need have no 
‘cars Of business impairment because 

limitations imposed by the NRA 

the use of machinery. He said 

t the intent of such control regula- 

ns as have been adopted is only to 

event unwarranted expansion of 


ijn 


Chains Want Mark-up 


The editor of Chain Store Age says 
that the unsatisfactory loss limitation 
provision in the Retail Code did not 
result from a conflict between inde- 
pendent storekeepers on the one hand 
and the chains and their allies, the 
price-cutting department stores, on the 
other. The truth is, he says, that the 
chains lined up with the independent 
merchants in support of a minimum 
mark-up provision in the general Re- 


tail Code, the Grocery Code and the 
Drug Code, and the opposition came 
entirely from a leading New York 
department store, representatives of 
the so-called ‘‘pine-board’’ drug stores, 
both chain and independent, and the 
farm interests. 


Treasury Farm Relief 


Processing taxes will not cover the 
various forms of farm relief and we 
seem to be headed toward open and 
frank government subsidy for agricul- 
ture. These include marketing agree- 
ments through A. G. R. A., loans to 
farmers on commodities, and outright 
government purchases to acquire ma- 
terials for the needy. 


Month after month 


more advertising 
more advertisers 


more exclusive accounts 
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THE NATIONAL BREWERY MAGAZINE 


A BREEZY COLUMN 
ABOUT BUSINESS 


---and How the Trade Winds Blow 


Conducted by Tom Tell 


HAPPY FAMILY 


THE USE of toy balloons for sales pro- 
motion is amply justified on the good, 
solid dollars and cents basis. It is also 
a significant fact that the plan produces 
results because it works on a great human 
interest principle. 


Free balloons make the youngsters 
happy. And the advertiser who does some- 
thing nice for the children stands ace 
high with the older folks. 


Super Sales Idea for Super Suds 


ERY PROPERLY, indeed, super sales 

methods go with the merchandising of 
Super Suds. Just now this efficient pro- 
ducer of foamy suds in the nation’s wash 
tubs is being exploited at point of sale 
in certain sectors by distribution of kitten 
balloons, with a cute face, ears that stand 
up pertly and an ad on the back. 


Strategy! 


F-oR MOST every product whose outlet 
is the retail store, giving balloons means 
that sales volume is sure to be more. 


TIMELY BUSINESS BOOSTERS 


NCIDENTALLY, those unique balloons 

with stand-up ears, mentioned above, 
are also offered with Scottie, Bunny and 
Owl faces—or any desired special features 
to tie in with merchandising effort. The 
Oak Rubber folks in Ravenna are expert 
producers of timely, appropriate ‘‘specials’’ 
of this nature, 


Quality! 


GOLD STRIPE hosiery dis- 
tributed balloons bearing the 
message, ‘Back to Quality 
with Gold Stripe.’’ Appro- 
priately they used balloons of 
outstanding quality—The Oak 
Rubber Company’s HY-TEX. 


Santa’s Salute 


|N SCORES of retail stores plans are all 
set for welcoming children to toy depart- 
ments bulging with Christmas gifts. They'll 
meet Santa Claus and receive free Christ- 
mas balloons. This will delight the young- 
sters, please parents, create good will and 
help wonderfully to produce a larger vol- 
ume of sales. 


At Your Service 


PONSORS of this column 
(members of NRA) are wait- 
ing to give you any and all in- us 
formation about balloons for sales  Aeeeune 
promotion. Address The Oak Rubber Com- 
pany, 210 S. Sycamore St., Ravenna, Ohio. 


NRA 


Towering McNelis 


If the advertising and publishing fra- 
ternity have not yet been sufficiently im- 
psessed with Catherine McNelis by the rise 
in advertising and circulation of Home, 
Mystery, New Movie and Love of her 
Tower Magazines group, sold through the 
Woolworth stores and newsstands in 1,268 
markets, we expect they will be now. 
Miss McNelis has three new ventures up 
her sleeve. Though one—Tower Radio— 
probably will be similar to the others in 
mass appeal, in the others Miss McNelis 
will pioject some of the things she has 
learned, in order to win more “‘specialized” 
reader groups. 

For example, she has just been appointed 
president of the American Spevtator, 
edited by such literary iconoclasts as 
George Jean Nathan, Ernest Boyd, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, James 
Branch Cabell and Eugene O'Neill. Says 
Miss McNelis, “I helieve that the same 
principles which have sold 60,000,000 
magazines to the masses in the last four 
years can be applied to a literary magazine 
for the classes. Fundamentally, they are 
all based on keeping in touch with the 
reading public, learning how they would 
like their entertainment served.” 

Tower Magazines already have obtained 
the cooperation of several of these very 
literary and outspoken people, such as 
Dreiser, Nathan and Mildred Cram. The 
masses and classes alike appreciate good 
writing, Miss McNelis believes. It’s just 
a matter of ‘“‘swift-moving plot and action” 
on the one hand, and “critical and leisurely 
exposition on the other.” Hugh Weir, 
who has been with Miss McNelis editorial- 
ly since the Woolworth people first were 
sold on this distribution and publishing 
idea in 1929, has been largely responsible 
for the calibre of the Tower writers. 

The Spectator accepts advertising, but 
will not seek Woolworth distribution. 

We have shown you Miss McNelis both 
as a very practical business woman (ad- 
vertising income for the Tower group is 
now more than $1,000,000 a year) and 
as a helpmeet for struggling literati. Con- 
sider her now in a more mentorial role, 
as publisher of Tiny Tower, “a new 
monthly for very young children who never 
before have had a magazine edited ex- 
pressly for them.” 

Two-color pages throughout will be 
filled with interesting and amusing things 
for children to read and do—cut-outs, party 
pages, songs, stories, puzzles, serials, fill-in 
drawings. . . To appear in December, 
it will be sold, at 10 cents, through Wool- 
worth stores and certain newsstands. Bosco 
Cass, writer of children’s stories, is editor; 
John Stevenson, formerly eastern advertis- 
ing manager of Junior Home, advertising 
manager. You may place your advertising 
message before the children, through 
Tower's office at 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and in Chicago and Hollywood. 

Tower Radio will be under the personal 
editorial direction of Mr. Weir. Archi- 
bald T. Gardiner is advertising manager. 


GM Stays Put 


General Motors officials, and Henry 
Ewald, president of Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, deny reports that other GM car 
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accounts might follow Oldsmobile 
“new” agencies. Oldsmobile was. trans. 
ferred last month to Batten, Barton, Dy. 
stine & Osborn. It had been widely 
rumored that Buick would go to J. Walter 
Thompson and Cadillac-La Salle to Mac. 
Manus, Incorporated. 

Mr. Ewald points out that for all the 
accounts, except Oldsmobile, Campbell. 
Ewald has been reappointed for 1934, 

Fisher Body was placed with Erwin, 
Wasey & Company last summer. 


Newark News Gains 


In view of the fact that for three con. 
secutive years, 1930, '31 and ‘32, the 
Newark News has led all United States 
weekday newspapers in total advertising 
lineage, it might be said that “as the News 
goes, so goes the advertising business.” In 
October this paper reported for the first 
time since April, 1931, a gain in total 
lineage over the same month of the pre. 
vious year. To be sure, for the three 
groups, local, national and classified, it 
amounted to only 6,908 lines, and classi- 
fied was still “down,” but national—per- 
haps the best index of conditions—was up 
from 289,023 to 317,670, for a net gain 
of 28,647. 


New LA Daily 


The job of competing with the Hearst 
Herald & Express in the Los Angeles eve- 
ning field has been undertaken by LeRoy 
Sanders and Zack Farmer, seasoned news- 
paper men, who have acquired the Record 
Publishing Company and who _ launched, 
November 2, the Post-Record. Published 
by the new Post Publishing Company, the 
paper succeeds the 38-year-old Record. 

Recent circulation figures show _ that 
Herald & Express, formed by a merger 
with the Paul Block Express two years ago, 
stands at 263,000, as against 40,000 for 
the Record. These two groups are alone 
in the LA evening field. AM’s tiicre are 
the Hearst Examiner (daily circulatioa of 
192,000); the Chandler Times, 178,000 
and the Illustrated Daily News. 81,000. 

Undaunted, however, Messrs. Sanders 
and Farmer will “not mistake bigness for 
goodness. We shall strive to be a guod 
citizen, a kindly neighbor, faithful to all 
who merit our support.” 

For 14 years Mr. Sanders was publisher 
of the Northwest papers of the Scripps 
League. Mr. Farmer left newspaper work 
some years ago to become managing direc- 
tor of the Community Development Asso- 
ciation, LA civic body. He was also m. d. 
of the Tenth Olympiad Committee. Mr. 
Sanders was vice-president of both these 
organizations. The association brought 
them together in the present publishing 
venture, 


Radio’s Revival 


Both big radio webs are beginning again 
to welcome “year before’ contracts. CBS 
time sales, of $1,114,107 last month, were 
the largest of any October in history and 
incidentally the largest of any month since 
the $1,326,994 of May, 1932. NBCs 
sales of $2,131,517 were exceeded during 
October by October, 1931, and were also 
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the largest since its $2,305,448 of May, 
3? 

Mot the first ten months of this year, 
however, NBC's total time sales were $16,- 
920,720, as compared with $22,450,484 in 
the same period of 1932; and CBS's were 
$7,401,805. as against $10,490,761. 

CBS October sales were more than twice 
as large as those of September of this 
veat, while NBC's increased about 25 per 
nt. 

Both have several new accounts starting 
ia November—CBS introducing Admiral 
Byrd's broadcasts, sponsored by Grape- 
Nuts, the Philadelphia Symphony (Ches- 
terfeld), and Carborundum and Pet Milk 
programs. NBC's “new” advertisers in- 
dude White Codliver Oil, Dill’s Best, 
Humphrey Medicine and Lionel Corpora- 
tion. 


Magazine Circs. 


The Association of National Advertisers 
has released to members its third yearly 
editions of a study of magazine circula- 
tions—including breakdowns of net paid 
circulation into subscription and single 
copy sales, and considerable further break- 
down of both; combination sales, use of 
premiums, price reductions and _ special 
offers, and “‘arrears and extensions.” Five 


| weekly, six women’s and five general 


monthly magazines are included. J. 
Seward Johnson of Johnson & Johnson is 
chairman of the committee in charge. The 
price of each of the three studies to non- 
members is $2. 


Dry News 

Sam Howard, national advertising man- 
ager of the Indianapolis News, says the 
News has decided not to accept liquor ad- 
vertising. 


Advertising & Publicity Merge 


The appointment of L. E. Judd as 
Director of Advertising and Public Rela- 
tions is announced by the Goodyear man- 
agement. 

_ appointment is effective immedi- 
ately. 

C. T. Hutchins will continue as adver- 
tising manager with his duties unchanged. 

Mr. Judd was for 11 years editor of the 
Akron Times Press and has been associated 
with other newspapers in Ohio. 

Since leaving newspaper work in 1932, 
he has been director of public relations 
at Goodyear. 


Radio’s ““Third” Chain 
Really stiff competition for NBC and 


CBS is expected by radio people from 
George F. McClelland and associates in 


their ‘third’ national radio chain. Mr. 
McCleiland, credited with having “or- 
ganized” the NBC, resigned a couple of 
weeks ago as its vice-president and gen- 


era] manager. 


Enough independent. stations have been 
brought into line, on a mutual basis, ex- 
plained Joseph Schultz, New York lawyer, 
who is working out details, to assure the 
new network an outlet in every state. 
These would function on a “mutual” basis 
—receiving payment covering the actual 
cost of broadcasting programs and sharing 
in the profits of the system as a whole. 
Greater restrictions are planned on adver- 

(he name of the company, Mr. Schultz 
said, has virtually been decided on. The 
executive set-up and names of participating 


stations probably will be announced in a 
few days. 

Mr. McClelland entered radio as a sales 
representative of WEAF, New York, ten 
years ago, becoming vice-president of NBC 
on its organization by Radio Corporation 
of America in 1926. He has the reputa- 
tion of having sold more advertisers on 
this medium than any other man. 


Conover on Spirits 


Harvey Conover and staff of Conover- 
Mast Corporation have a way of diverting 
some of the flood of prosperity from new 
industries into 205 East Forty-second Street. 
They have been doing that for nine months 
with Modern Brewery. In December there 
will appear, under their auspices, the first 
post-Prohibition issue of Bonfort’s Wine 
& Spirit Journal. 


The Journal, founded by Philip Bonfort 
in 1871, later was carried on by his two 
sons. Horace I. Bowne, its editor and 
general manager for fourteen years prior 
to Prohibition, has joined Conover-Mast in 
a similar capacity. The old Journal had 
an international reputation and made quite 
a bit of money. Its fortieth anniversary 
number, in 1911, for example, ran 452 
pages. 

The new Journal already looks prolific. 
Some 50 pages of advertising are now 
scheduled for the first issue. 

Leslie H. Allen, former editor of Elec- 
trical Record, is managing editor, and W. 
E. Janes, of Janes & Breckler, Inc., Louis- 
ville distilling chemists, technical editor— 
under the supervision of Hartley Barclay, 
now editorial director of all three Conover- 
Mast papers. The third, and nucleus of 
the group, is Mil] & Factory. 


1500 Men 


are Going 


Back to Work 


at Janesville, Wisconsin 


§ After a year's shut-down, the Chevrolet and Fisher Body 
plants will reopen this month. |,500 men will go back to 
work. In normal years these plants employ 2,500 people. 


§ Night lights are burning at the plant of Parker Pen where 
800 employees are working in three shifts. 


§ The Rock River Woolen Mill started operations again two 
months ago, employing 250 people. 


§ The Rock County Sugar Company has 350 men at work 
with the prospects of an all-season run. 


§ Janesville has two work clothing factories, both working 
increased numbers of employees due to the pick-up in the 
cotton goods industry. 


§ The big Hough Shade Corporation and over 20 other 
manufacturing establishments are keeping the employment 
situation in Janesville way above that of the average city. 


JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
The Only Daily Newspaper in This Rich Spot Market 
OPERATORS OF RADIO STATION WCLO 


Chevrolet and 
Fisher Body Plant 
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The Six Vital Vertebrae 
in a Sales Letter Backbone 


I am not a great believer in rules for 
letter writers, and have often expressed 
the opinion that most of us are hampered 
by far too many copy-book maxims. But 
it seems to me there are a few funda- 
mental principles—principles that apply to 
every situation, and to every type of letter. 
In the interests of simplicity and direct- 
ness, suppose we put these in the form 
of questions, which a correspondent may 
well ask and ap- 
swer before he be- 
gins the actual 
composition of 
letter. 

And the first 
these questions 
What do I want to 
say? 

It's such an ab- 
surdly obvious ques- 
tion that I almost 
hesitate to mention 
it. Certainly the most 
abecedarian logic 
would lead us to 
assume that before 
we sit down to Maxwell Droke 
write a letter, we 
would know what we were going to put 
in it. But that is rarely the case. Our 
ideas, if indeed we may dignify them by 
that term, are hazy, indefinite, nebulous. 
In most cases we have gone no farther 
than to think up (or appropriate) a catchy 
line for the opening paragraph. We have 
practically no conception of what we are 
going to say—the fundamental ideas that 
we seek to convey. 

Next comes the question, How shall 1 
say it? 

By this we mean, of course, the actual 
construction of the letter. How shall we 
dress our arguments in the most effective 
fashion? How shall we put our thoughts 
on paper so that they will go out and 
make up the other man’s mind? This is 
a question that calls for a great deal of 
deliberation. Remember that good letters 
are thought out before they are written 
out. Think should come before ink—al- 
ways. 

Our third question closely parallels the 
other two: Why do I want to say it? 

Yes, WHY! It is a question to which 
we do not give nearly enough considera- 
tion. Too many letters consist merely of 
nice little messes of words, strung together 
with very little rhyme or reason. Each 
word in your letter should be a working 
word; it should have a part to play as 
important as each individual brick in a 
wall. And that part must be determined 
well in advance, if the completed letter is 
to convey the impression that you desire. 
In asking yourself the question, Why do I 
want to say it? you determine if the mes- 
sage is, after all, really worth saying. 

And now we come to a very important 
and much neglected question: What are 
the obstacles? 

How often we completely overlook this 


MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope, 


important point! We are so full of rea- 
sons why the prospect should do this ot 
that, we fail to face realities. We do not 
pause to consider that he, too, has reasons 
—and in his opinion, very valid reasons 
—why he should not do these things we 
ask. These reasons of his are our obstacles. 
They represent the enemy we must face 
and fight. Unless we make an honest, 
straightforward job of it, our letter hasn't 
a chance to win. 

And this brings us, naturally, to the fitth 
question: Have I taken the question-mark; 
out of his mind? The ability to look 
dispassionately at our brain children—to 
view them with an alien eye—is an art 
that must be painfully acquired. Try to 
examine your letter from the other man’s 
side of the desk. Bear in mind that he 
lacks your specialized knowledge. He 
knows little or nothing of technicalities. 
Will he completely comprehend what you 
have said? Are your references absolutely 
clear? Have you covered every point that 
is likely to occur to an uninformed lay- 
man? In a word, have you taken the 
question-marks out of his mind? 

Now we come to what is, in many re- 
spects, the most important question of all: 
What do I want him to do? 

Our entire letter, from the first sentence 
to the final phrase, should be constructed 
with that desired action always in mind. 
What do we want the reader to do? 
Perhaps he is to ask for a booklet or 
brochure. It may be that we wish him 
to give us certain data—the name of his 
jobber, or the expiration date of his auto- 
mobile insurance, for example. Possibly 
we desire that he invite a representative 
to call. Or it may be that we don’t want 
him to do a blessed thing but sit steady in 
the boat—ponder the message we have 
given him, and await the future develop- 
ments of our promotion program. But no 
matter what the action may be, we must 
make it absolutely clear to the prospect, 
through iteration and _ reiteration. We 
must tell him clearly and simply the thing 
to be done. And we must make him 
want to do it of his own accord, because 
it appears distinctly to his advantage to 
do so. 

These six little queries will, I believe, 
successfully displace all of the formal and 
formidable rules and regulations ever laid 
down for the writing of letters. It is my 
staunch opinion that you cannot follow 
this formula honestly and sincerely—and 
write a weak letter. The questions are so 
constructed that they force you to think 
—and think in a straight line. 
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Force Without Sting in 
Prize Collection Letter 


Charter members of SALES Manace. 
MENT’s “Sales Letter Round Table” ¢. 
ceived, in their first group of twenty-five 
prize letters, one so ingenious that I fee 
we may well share it with those outside 
the fold. This is an “attorney” collection 
letter with a new slant. Most such let. 
ters, you know, are stiff, cold and threaten. 
ing in their legal phraseology. This letter, 
although signed by the attorney, is written 
on the letterhead of the company (Dickie. 
Raymond, Inc.): 

“Dear Mr. —: 

“A couple of years ago I became con. 
nected with Dickie-Raymond as their legal 
adviser. I have observed many of the 
methods used to collect accounts by various 
concerns. My experience with Dickie. 
Raymond leads me to believe that they are 
about as reasonable a group as I have ever 
seen. 

“Right now they, like many other con. 
cerns (possibly you are one, too) need to 
keep their collections in a rather firm grip. 
They have no right, in justice to their 
customers, their employes or to the people 
from whom they buy, to carry any firm 
for over 60 days. I know right well that 
they would like to, and I would like to 
have them, particularly in your case—but 
for the time being, at least, they simply 
cannot do that. 

“Mr. Dickie tells me that he has written 
you. I know that you have received sev- 
eral statements. You know the story of 
the account far better than I. He also 
tells me that he wants to continue to do 
a lot more business with you—they really 
do value your account and your friendship. 

“The last thing I want to do is to take 
any action which might jeopardize their 
relations with you. We have done our 
best—will you do yours? Can we count 
on a check from you not later than Oc- 
tober 8? 

“Sincerely, 
(Signature of attorney) 
“Attorney-at-Law.”’ 


All First Class Mail by Air 
a Recovery Suggestion 


An interesting suggestion that a// first- 
class mail be transported by air appears in 
the September issue of the magazine, Av 
Transportation, The magazine argues that 
at the present three-cent rate, without add- 
ed cost to the taxpayers, it is entirely 
practicable to move all non-local first-class 
mail by air to the 511 principal cities now 
served directly by air lines. 

It is contended that this speeding up of 
first-class mail would result in general busi- 
ness stimulus of great value. The point 
is made that this move would multiply 
employment, double revenues of air lines 
and provide scores of millions of dollars 
for new aircraft equipment. However, 
seems only fair to point out that ever; 
dollar of gain for the aircraft industry 
would be a dollar subtracted from the re 
enue of the already anaemic rail lines. 


RONEY 
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.+....and the Moon catches you 


SUN BATHING! 


At times it happens so. Life is so vivid and 
pleasant on the Roney Plaza beach that, 
before you’re aware of it, the sun has 
wheeled westward and the big bronze moon 
of the tropics surprises you still in your 
sun costume. It happens to the best people 
—and the best people, you know, come to 
the Roney for their wintertime jollity. 
Setting the social tempo for America’s 
smartest resort, the Roney Plaza is this 
year more attractive than ever .. . the 
gardens freshly green with tropic growths 
. .. the entire hotel renovated .. . sea-sled 
schedules added to those of autogiro and 
aerocar for transportation to every point 
of interest . . . and the tariffs rationally 
economical—appealing especially to those 
sophisticates of good taste and shrewd 
sense who appreciate, from personal experi- 
ence, the true values in luxurious living. 


OPEN FROM NOVEMBER 15TH TO MAY 1ST. FOR LIT- 
ERATURE, INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS, 
WRITE OR WIRE DIRECT TO THE HOTEL 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
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Clumsy Male Outsells Dexterous 
Female as Appliance Demonstrato, 


EN are far more successful 
than women in _ selling 
household appliances, says 


Walter J. Conlon, president 


But in June our volume jumped 5; 
per cent over May. July sales showe 
a 100 per cent increase over June ap; 
August sales doubled those of Ju) 


making 


any 


a 
money: 


ls your direct-mail literature producing | 


a satisfactory volume of live, interested 
inquiries? Are you getting sales by 
mail at an acceptable cost? Are 
dealers, jobbers and their sales folk 
co-operating wholeheartedly with your 
promotion programs? In brief, are 
you making any money? 


lf your answer is negative, why not 
take a positive step? Put your prob- 
lem up to a seasoned mail-merchandis- 
ing man; an operator who is getting 
profitable returns right here and now 
in the Terrible Thirties. 


Maxwell Droke will gladly examine 
your sales material and make construc- 
tive preliminary suggestions without 
cost or obligation to you. Write him 
at once. 

padiioe 


Already this fall, several important 
groups have booked Maxwell Droke as 
a speaker. Mr. Droke offers three 
talks, as follows: (a) “Letters That 
Build Business''—constructive counsel 


for correspondents; (b) "The Business | 
| them all. 


of Being a Salesman"'—an inspiring 
talk for sales conventions, and (c) "The 
Human Race and Other Athletic 
Events''—humorous philosophy for ban- 
quet or other social occasions. Write 
or telegraph for rates and dates. 


MAXWELL DROKE 


P O Box 611 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


| last May. 
| comparison with previous business. 


of the Conlon Corporation, Chicago, 
manufacturer of washers and irons. 
This company, when it began to util- 
ize the services of men in demonstrat- 
ing for sales interest, found that busi- 
ness jumped. 


“Psychology plays a big part in the 


picture,” Mr. Conlon told a repre- 
sentative of SALES MANAGEMENT 
when seen in his Chicago plant, 
where, since last May, employment 


| has increased more than 225 per cent. 


Saleswomen Were Showoffs 


“We used to employ women to 
demonstrate our machines,” he said. 
“It was a mistake. Too many women 
demonstrators wanted to show off. 
They did fancy stunts with ruffles and 
pleats and frills. The housewife, 
watching, was antagonized. Her in- 
feriority complex was built up. She 
felt that the woman operator, some- 
how, had been trained to do tricks. 

“When we started to use men to 
demonstrate, somehow, they had better 
fortune by far in closing sales. We 
learned this was the reason: 

“The man would demonstrate with 
a sheet or a shirt. The housewife, 
watching a clumsy male creature, 
hands all big fingers and thumbs, turn 
out a nicely done job, would say to 
herself, ‘If an awkward man can do 


| it like that, surely I can do it better.’ 


“With these new, simple, improved 
ironers, in thirty minutes we can teach 
a man to iron a shirt. So, with very 
little training, we could put any man 
on the job quickly. 

“The woman demonstrator was 
wrong in her methods in the first 
place. Ruffles and frills are only a 
small part of any washing. In a short 
time the housewife will learn to iron 


“The man-—working on the plain 
pieces—was showing the housewife 
how to reduce the bulk of her labors. 

“Finding out how to sell ironers 
was as simple as that, but it took the 


| whole ironing industry, and us, years 


to make the discovery. 
“With our new selling plan and 


| our new equipment, both revised to 


fit into the psychological picture, here 


| are some of the results: 


“Business was considered ‘normal’ 
That is, it was normal in 


The rush has continued into the fal]’ 
“Isn’t it possible that the NRA 
increased employment, bigger pay «. 
velopes and confidence in the futur 
have done it?’ Mr. Conlon was asked 
“If that were the entire answer,” h¢ 
replied, ‘‘why haven't washer and 
ironer sales increased in proportion’ 
In May we sold 314 washers to on 
ironer. In June it was 21, to 1; in 
July, 2 to 1, and in August—13 to 9, 
“No, obviously there is a fast-grow 
ing demand for household ironing 
machinery. True, the NRA has in. 
creased the cost of commercial laundry 
work, in many places as much as 4 
per cent. That, no doubt, spurs de 
mand for household equipment. 

“It is also true that more than 
8,000,000 homes have washers, which 
is 40 per cent of saturation, as agains 
less than 625,000 equipped with iron. 
ers, or about 3 per cent of saturation 

“My point is that there’s a 
enormous potential market for house 
hold ironing machines and that it is 
now, because of aggressive promotion, 
being opened up. Originally the 
domestic ironer was a cumbersom 
machine. It was heavy, unsightly 
costly. Its place was in the basement 


Re-design Also Helped 


“The new machine, small and com 
pact, improved so that it can be used 
as a steamer and as a presser, as well 
as an ironer, with hinged cabinet top, 
converts the ironer into a serviceable 
porcelain-topped kitchen table. 

“New metals have solved problem: 
for us. The ironing shoe, triple 
chromium plated, will not scratch an¢ 
is guaranteed to last a lifetime. Heal 
control has been solved and the heat 
ing units are almost indestructible 
Prices for our new models run from 9 
$69.50 to $119. 

“We give a policy which guarao 
tees a complete rebuilding job at th: 
end of 15 years for $15. A dollar 
a year for depreciation isn’t much 
is it? 

“Men have sold millions of 4! } 
kinds of household appliances in the 
past. We believe that the time 
here for man to go out and sé! 
millions of ironers to the women 0! 
the United States. We believe tha! 
man—not woman—is the logical sales 
man.” 
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Couldn't be better" — was the hearty endorsement 
> than 


of the many vacationists who last year tasted the exhilarant 
a pleasures at the Miami Biltmore, “Center of the Wintertime ~ 
ains ea ae ei ae = on 
hin vans Ever Conceived 
ration 
i's - Even better, this year, and bigger — the Miami Biltmore's 
house program of vacation activities and extraordinary courtesies for P 
t it 1s : . , , ; important resort pleasures, many of 
nation its guests . . . with more nationally important events in golf, 9; : 
> th , , oars : which can be enjoyed only at the 
y the tennis, aquatics, equestrianism, deep-sea angling . . . more Miami Bilt 
ighth exciting social events, from chowder parties on the Florida keys ania 
ement to the National Horse Show and Ball . . . additional transporta- * While the hotel's prices remain 

tion service in sea-sleds fer scooting down Biscayne Bay and the sensible, despite the amazing program 
d inner waters to Key Largo, as well as the established schedules of entertainment provided, Gene te 
1 com- of Florida Year-Round Clubs guest transportation, by aerocar or that other consequential economy of 
e used ; : ‘ aa 
apes autogiro, to EVERY point of interest and activity in this whole being privileged to ride luxuriously to 
et top, resort area . . . and membership privileges in each of the three the races, the beach, the Florida keys, 
iceable | sports units of the Florida Year-Round Clubs (Miami Biltmore the shopping and theatre districts, 
sblems Country Club, Roney Plaza Cabana Sun Club and the Key Largo without its costing you a cent... 
= Anglers Club) extended to you as a Miami Biltmore guest. saving you on this item alone prac- 
h and 
a ® When you register at the Miami Biltmore, you write your- tically the amount of your hotel bill. 
ctible self into a complete vacation, opening the doors to all the @ Who's afraid of the big, bad 
fron & winter—when he can lighten his heart 


and rejuvenate his body with “the 
most amazing vacation ever conceived" 
and do it on his modest stay-at-home 


budget? 


uaran- & 
at the 
dollar 


much 


OPEN OcT. 28TH TO JUNE 30TH 


m¢ |. 

i ¥ _ =e S |e NS 2 E FOR INFORMATION, LITERATURE 
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en. 0! ; THE HOTEL DIRECT OR SEE 

tha f CORAL GABLES AMI * FLORIDA YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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May We Suggest a 
Merry Xmas Gilt for You! 


Last week SALES MANAGEMENT'S editorial department 


received this letter from a subscriber: 


"Can you suggest a variety of good Hol- 
iday remembrances for men, and sources 
of supply? We are giving Xmas gifts to 
both office and field men in the Sales 
Department, but this year we have de- 
cided to give them articles of nation- 
ally known merchandise which they will 
use and remember for some time to come. 
From a strictly selfish point of view 
we've come to the conclusion that the 
best sort of gift is one which will 
improve the salesman's personal 
appearance." 


We think this point is well taken. Giving a man something which will 
improve the appearance that he makes before buyers may well be an 
investment that comes back with a dividend check attached. In 
answer to the subscriber's letter we worked up the following list of 
products which are used day-in-and-day-out. We warned him that 
some of them represented difficulties—such as finding out the shirt 
sizes—and that lack of agreement on number 8 was the cause for 
frequent marital rifts. 


. Razors 16. Tie and cuff accessories 
. Shaving sets (cream, powder, lotion) 17. Cigarette and cigar cases 
. Shaving brushes 18. Lighters 

Hair brushes 19. Wallets 

. Toilet kits 20. Key cases 

. Toilet cases 21. Pencils, automatic 

. Shirts . Fountain pens 

. Ties . Pen and pencil sets 

. Socks . Traveling bags 

. Handkerchiefs . Suits and overcoats 

. Belts . Hats 

. Garters . Watches 

. Suspenders . Silverware for home 

. Garter and suspender sets . Gloves 

. Buckles, belt . Sweaters 

31. Golf Sets 


CeOnourwn> 


This is by no means an all-inclusive list, particularly as it omits many 
articles which would be good family gifts, as distinct from articles 
to be used only by the salesman. More expensive gifts are also 
being awarded by some organizations as rewards for especially 
meritorious sales achievements. 

To subscribers who are interested in any of the items mentioned 
above we shall be pleased to send recommended brands and sources 
of supply. 

As a convenience to you we are printing below a coupon on 
which you can put a ring around numbers corresponding to the list 


Sales Management, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| would appreciate your advising me the names of organizations specializing 
ewtiZiab oa 7. bo OG 00. 02, 3 4 OG OF, 1 9, 2 28, 2, Z, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31. 


Name Tee ewe sada uw bitle 
Company Address . 
City ; State 
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Mrs. Moiphy Listens In 
(Continued from page 479) 


Freddy: Do-Re-Mi Bread? (He arches his 
eyebrows. Freddy is worried about the 
new boy who has been hired uncer the 
NRA independent retail grocers’ code. 
He thinks that the new boy aims to cy 
him out of his $12-a-week job.) 

Mrs. Moiphy: Yes, you know, the bread 
that’s crumbless. It’s the same as cake 
yet isn’t! (Freddy, by now, is completely 
in a fog. He looks inquiringly at the 
boss. The boss, however, is losing out 
in the argument with the wholesale gro. 
cer’s salesman and is confining his entire 
effort to winning the debate.) 


Freddy: You don’t mean Superior Self. 
Slicing Bread, do you, Mrs. Moiphy? 
Mrs. Moiphy: No, Freddy, I do not! Last 
night the raddio said that I could get 
Do-Re-Mi Crumbless Bread at my near. 
est grocer. The man who did the talking 
said that if I bought a loaf of Do-Re-M; 
Crumbless Bread and didn’t say it was 
just as good as cake, I would get my 
money back—twice over! (Freddy 
shakes his head doubtfully. He dis. 
appears in the back of the store and 
edges cautiously toward the boss and 
the salesman—both of whom are talking 

loudly by now.) 

Freddy: Mr. Cassidy, we don’t stock Do. 
Re-Mi Bread, do we? 

Boss Cassidy: NAW! Never heard of 
it. (Boss Cassidy picks up an 81/-inch 
by 11-inch, three-fold, elaborate three. 
color broadside which is lying near the 
cash register. He turns the broadside 
over to take advantage of the white 
portion on the reverse side. He starts 
to figure on the broadside in an effort 
to prove his profit argument to the sales- 
man. The broadside was from _ the 
advertising department of the Ducky- 
Wucky Bread Corporation and has sev- 
eral lightning barbs on the address side. 
The eye-catcher reads: “YOU CAN 
SELL MORE BREAD N-O-W! WE 
DO IT FOR YOU BY R-A-D-I-0!!" 
The broadside was received the day 
before yesterday, but fell off the counter 
into a resting place behind the spinach 
basket. The agency was to blame for 
the spinach being placed so close to the 
cash register, of course.) 

Freddy: The boss never heard of Do-Re-Mi 
Bread, Mrs. Moiphy. Will Superior 
Self-Slicing Bread do just as well? 

Mrs. Moiphy: Yes, I suppose so, Michael 
Get away from those pickles! 

(The End) 


Film Sells Pyro ‘*200” 


(Continued from page 494) 


to hold meetings of its dealers. 

To add impetus to the enthusiasm 
created by the production, we pre- 
pared a huge broadside paralleling the 
content of the production, and, this, 
in turn, was followed by a second 
miniature broadside for distribution to 
dealers. 

How effective have been the results 
can best be judged from the fact that 
sales of Super Pyro ‘‘200" for the 
season are expected to exceed by mort 
than 100 per cent our preliminary ¢s- 
timates for this period. 
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Aptitude Tests 


in Hiring Salesmen 
(Continued from page 486) 


above-mentioned objective tests and 
tie them into this directed conference. 
These questions cover four phases of 
the applicant's background: (1) Work 
History, (2) Family History, (3) 
Social History and (4) Personal His- 
tory. 

For example, in inquiring about 
past jobs, we are interested in how he 
obtained them, what his duties were 
__what he liked or disliked about that 
work—what his record was—why he 
left—how he got along with his boss 
—what criticism he had received— 
what concrete examples of success and 
failure he can give us, as well as an 
effort on his part to self-analyze his 
own particular capacities. ; 

Certainly, all this takes time, but im 
a business where good men are hard 
to find isn’t it better to be thorough 
and painstaking to reduce mistakes in 
hiring rather than to invest time and 
money in training misfits which 
eventually fade out of the picture? 
We have found it worth while. 


41% Decrease in Turnover 


For the past three years our per- 
centage of replacement, including both 
resignations and dismissals of men, has 
decreased 15 per cent, 9 per cent and 
4 per cent, respectively, from each 
preceding year, and is running 41 per 
cent less than four years ago. Other 
factors may have contributed to these 
results, such as the scarcity of jobs. 
However, one thing has been true dur- 
ing these depression years: the job has 
been harder and the requirements of 
performance have been raised. In 
short, our personnel is better today 
and this improvement is reflected in 
all phases of our activity. 

No well-rounded personnel pro- 
gram could exist without constant 
study and research of that peculiar 
creature, man, who makes the wheels 
g0 around in every business. We have 
found many loopholes resulting in 
losses which we have been able to 
plug, due to studies made of our per- 
sonne! in relation to ratings and 
teports made by superiors on men. 
Full and complete records are es- 
sential. Definite benefit in building 
moraic always results when employes 
know that performance instead of pull 
brings recognition. First, the facts 
must be known, and, secondly, proper 
deductions must be made from those 
facts if the best policy is to be 
adopted. 

Each of these three personnel activ- 


ities, selection, training and research 
(including records control) must be 
developed in order for management to 
tap that spring which will release un- 
dreamed-of wealth—the hidden and 
latent abilities of men. 

(Preceding articles in this series ap- 
peared in SALES MANAGEMENT for 
September 15 and October 1 and 20.) 


Selling the Men on 
Cold Turkey Work 


(Continued from page 484) 


will now have, in rough form, all of 
the requisites for a good plan of sys- 
tematic canvassing. 

The next step 1s the organization of 
this material tor most etncient use. 

Every territory naturally divides 
itself into several logical districts or 
zones. in a city territory, these zones 
may be part of a main business artery 
with adjacent secondary areas. In a 


provincial territory, an entire town, or | 


even two or three towns close together, 
might make up a logical zone. 

‘The big point is that zones torm an 
ideal working unit of a territory for 
any salesman of Addressograph or 
Multigraph products. Once these 
zones have been roughly indicated, 
either on a map or by description, they 
should be given a tentative number 
and ail cards, both user and non-user, 
sorted by the zones so established. 

Once it is definitely known how 
many prospects there are, how many 
zones to be covered, etc., a salesman 
has only to look at his quota assign- 
ment to determine how many calls are 
required every day to give him a rea- 
sonable assurance of achieving his goal. 
In the case of provincial territory, this 
information wul also help him sched- 
ule his traveling itineraries during the 
year. 

In practically all cases, it will be 
found that the proper building up of 
a territory requires a minimum of 
from three to five ‘first calls on non- 
users’ daily. No matter how well the 
zones are organized or how carefully 
the cards have been prepared, results 
will not be forthcoming unless you 
persist in following through by mak- 
ing the required first calls every day. 


If you do not, you are not doing | 


systematic canvassing. Without sys- 
tematic canvassing, you have no right 
to expect a successful year. Without 
systematic canvassing, you may skim 
enough cream out of your territory to 
give you satisfactory earnings for a 
while, but you are tearing down, rather 
than building up, your territory, and 
the years to come will inevitably show 
the results of your neglect now. 


Which shall it te? 


Thanks-getting 


dinner at home, 
or Thanks-giving 


Dinner 


BY THE SEA? 


At HOME there will be work and 
worry —a turkey to select and 
stuff and roast, vegetables to 
prepare, cakes and pies to 
make, flowers to buy and ar- 
range, the table to set, glass, 
china and silver to wash after- 
ward—the maid to mollify. 


At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall it 
will be just fun — your own 
table. Your own individual 
turkey with a variety of good 
things to go with it to suit every 
taste. When you’re full to burst- 
ing, how you will welcome a 
brisk hike on the Boardwalk 
with the tang of the ocean in 
your nostrils! 


Come down Wednesday 
afternoon and make a delight- 
ful week-end of it. (Rates are 
modest.) The ocean breeze is 
crisp but mild, the sunshine 
mellow. Lots to do, in the hotel 
and out-of-doors. . . . A snooze 
in the sun on our broad Ocean 
Decks. Squash. Diverting game 
rooms. Entertainments. Invig- 
orating rest. Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall makes a perfect holiday- 
home for young and old. 
American and European plans. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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May We Suggest a 
Merry Xmas Gift for You! 


Last week SALES MANAGEMENT'S editorial department 


received this letter from a subscriber: 


"Can you suggest a variety of good Hol- 
iday remembrances for men, and sources 
of supply? We are giving Xmas gifts to 
both office and field men in the Sales 
Department, but this year we have de- 
cided to give them articles of nation- 
ally known merchandise which they will 
use and remember for some time to come. 
From a strictly selfish point of view 
we've come to the conclusion that the 
best sort of gift is one which will 
improve the salesman's personal 
appearance." 


We think this point is well taken. Giving a man something which will 
improve the appearance that he makes before buyers may well be an 
investment that comes back with a dividend check attached. In 
answer to the subscriber's letter we worked up the following list of 
products which are used day-in-and-day-out. We warned him that 
some of them represented difficulties—such as finding out the shirt 
sizes—and that lack of agreement on number 8 was the cause for 
frequent marital rifts. 


1. Razors 16. Tie and cuff accessories 
2. Shaving sets (cream, powder, lotion) 17. Cigarette and cigar cases 
3. Shaving brushes 18. Lighters 

4. Hair brushes 19. Wallets 

5. Toilet kits 20. Key cases 

6. Toilet cases 21. Pencils, automatic 

7. Shirts 22. Fountain pens 

8. Ties 23. Pen and pencil sets 

9. Socks 24. Traveling bags 

10. Handkerchiefs 25. Suits and overcoats 

11. Belts 26. Hats 

12. Garters 27. Watches 

13. Suspenders 28. Silverware for home 

14. Garter and suspender sets 29. Gloves 
15. Buckles, belt 30. Sweaters 

31. Golf Sets 


This is by no means an all-inclusive list, particularly as it omits many 
articles which would be good family gifts, as distinct from articles 
to be used only by the salesman. More expensive gifts are also 
being awarded by some organizations as rewards for especially 
meritorious sales achievements. 

To subscribers who are interested in any of the items mentioned 
above we shall be pleased to send recommended brands and sources 
of supply. 

As a convenience to you we are printing below a coupon on 
which you can put a ring around numbers corresponding to the list 
above. 


Sales Management, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
| would appreciate your advising me the names of organizations specializing 
in t, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, U1, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31. 


Name Title 
Company Address . 
City - State 
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Mrs. Moiphy Listens In 


(Continued from page 479) in I 
Freddy: Do-Re-Mi Bread? (He arches his ( 
eyebrows. Freddy is worried about the 
new boy who has been hired under the above 
NRA independent retail grocers’ code. tie th 
He thinks that the new boy aims to cy hest 
him out of his $12-a-week job.) Thes 
Mrs. Moiphy: Yes, you know, the bread the a 
that’s crumbless. It’s the same as cake Hist¢ 
yet isn’t! (Freddy, by now, is completely Socia 
in a fog. He looks inquiringly at the tory. 
boss. The boss, however, is losing out F 
in the argument with the wholesale gro. c 
cer’s salesman and is confining his entire past 
effort to winning the debate.) obta: 
Freddy: You don’t mean Superior Self. —w 
Slicing Bread, do you, Mrs. Moiphy? worl 
Mrs. Moiphy: No, Freddy, I do not! Last left- 
night the raddio said that I could get 
Do-Re-Mi Crumbless Bread at my near. — 
est grocer. The man who did the talking wha 
said that if I bought a loaf of Do-Re-Mi fail 
Crumbless Bread and didn’t say it was effo 
just as good as cake, I would get my 
money back—twice over! (Freddy = 
shakes his head doubtfully. He dis. C 
appears in the back of the store and ab 
edges cautiously toward the boss and to 
the salesman—both of whom are talking / 
loudly by now.) anc 
Freddy: Mr. Cassidy, we don’t stock Do- hi 
Re-Mi Bread, do we? mo 
Boss Cassidy: NAW! Never heard of BR ¢Vé 
it. (Boss Cassidy picks up an 81-inch W. 


by 11-inch, three-fold, elaborate three. 
color broadside which is lying near the 
cash register. He turns the broadside =: 
over to take advantage of the white 
portion on the reverse side. He starts 
to figure on the broadside in an effort 


to prove his profit argument to the sales- = 
man. The broadside was from the re 
advertising department of the “Ducky- de 
Wucky Bread Corporation and has sev- 4 
eral lightning barbs on the address side. 1 
The eye-catcher reads: “YOU CAN P 
SELL MORE BREAD N-O-W! WE ry 
DO IT FOR YOU BY R-A-D-I-0!!” fa 
The broadside was received the day re 
before yesterday, but fell off the counter E 
into a resting place behind the spinach : 
basket. The agency was to blame for af 
the spinach being placed so close to the b 
cash register, of course.) p 
Freddy: The boss never heard of Do-Re-Mi § 
Bread, Mrs. Moiphy. Will Superior a 
Self-Slicing Bread do just as well? 
Mrs. Moiphy: Yes, I suppose so, Michael! . 
Get away from those pickles! 
(The End) i 


Film Sells Pyro “200” § 
(Continued from page 494) 


to hold meetings of its dealers. 

To add impetus to the enthusiasm 
created by the production, we pre 
pared a huge broadside paralleling th: 
content of the production, and, this 
in turn, was followed by a second 
miniature broadside for distribution t: 
dealers. 

How effective have been the result: 
can best be judged from the fact thai 
sales of Super Pyro “200” for th 
season are expected to exceed by mor: 
than 100 per cent our preliminary ¢s 
timates for this period. 
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Aptitude Tests 


in Hiring Salesmen 
(Continued from page 486) 


above-mentioned objective tests and 
tie them into this directed conference. 
These questions cover four phases of 
the applicant’s background: (1) Work 
History, (2) Family History, (3) 
Social History and (4) Personal His- 
tory. 

For example, in inquiring about 
past jobs, we are interested in how he 
obtained them, what his duties were 
—what he liked or disliked about that 
work—what his record was—why he 
left—how he got along with his boss 
—what criticism he had received— 
what concrete examples of success and 
failure he can give us, as well as an 
effort on his part to self-analyze his 
own particular capacities. 

Certainly, all this takes time, but in 
a business where good men are hard 
to find isn’t it better to be thorough 
and painstaking to reduce mistakes in 
hiring rather than to invest time and 
money in training misfits which 
eventually fade out of the picture? 
We have found it worth while. 


41% Decrease in Turnover 


For the past three years our per- 
centage of replacement, including both 
resignations and dismissals of men, has 
decreased 15 per cent, 9 per cent and 
4 per cent, respectively, from each 
preceding year, and is running 41 per 
cent less than four years ago. Other 
factors may have contributed to these 
results, such as the scarcity of jobs. 
However, one thing has been true dur- 
ing these depression years: the job has 
been harder and the requirements of 
performance have been raised. In 
short, our personnel is better today 
and this improvement is reflected in 
all phases of our activity. 

No well-rounded personnel pro- 
gram could exist without constant 
study and research of that peculiar 
creature, man, who makes the wheels 
go around in every business. We have 
found many loopholes resulting in 
losses which we have been able to 
plug, due to studies made of our per- 
sonnel in relation to ratings and 
teports made by superiors on men. 
Full and complete records are es- 
sential. Definite benefit in building 
morale always results when employes 
know that performance instead of pull 
brings recognition. First, the facts 
must be known, and, secondly, proper 
deductions must be made from those 
tacts if the best policy is to be 
adopted. 

Each of these three personnel activ- 


ities, selection, training and research | 
(including records control) must be 
developed in order for management to 
tap that spring which will release un- 
dreamed-of wealth—the hidden and 
latent abilities of men. 

(Preceding articles in this series ap- 
peared in SALES MANAGEMENT for 
September 15 and October 1 and 20.) 


Selling the Men on 
Cold Turkey Work 


(Continued from page 484) 


will now have, in rough form, all of 
the requisites for a good plan of sys- 
tematic canvassing. 

The next step is the organization of 
this material tor most etncient use. 

Every territory naturally divides 
itself into several logical districts or 
zones. In a city territory, these zones 
may be part of a main business artery 
with adjacent secondary areas. In a 
provincial territory, an entire town, or 
even two or three towns close together, 
might make up a logical zone. 

The big point is that zones form an 
ideal working unit of a territory for 
any salesman of Addressograph or 
Multigraph products. Once these 
zones have been roughly indicated, 
either on a map or by description, they 
should be given a tentative number 
and ail cards, both user and non-user, 
sorted by the zones so established. 

Once it is definitely known how 
many prospects there are, how many 
zones to be covered, etc., a salesman 
has only to look at his quota assign- 
ment to determine how many calls are 
required every day to give him a rea- 
sonable assurance of achieving his goal. 
In the case of provincial territory, this 
information wul also help him sched- 


ule his traveling itineraries during the | 


year. . 

In practically all cases, it will be 
found that the proper building up of 
a territory requires a minimum of 
from three to five “first calls on non- 
users” daily. No matter how well the 
zones are organized or how carefully 
the cards have been prepared, results 
will not be forthcoming unless you 
persist in following through by mak- 
ing the required first calls every day. 
If you do not, you are not doing 
systematic canvassing. Without sys- 
tematic canvassing, you have no right 
to expect a successful year. Without 
systematic canvassing, you may skim 
enough cream out of your territory to 
give you satisfactory earnings for a 
while, but you are tearing down, rather 
than building up, your territory, and 
the years to come will inevitably show 
the results of your neglect now. 


| Which shall ibe? 


Thanks-getting 
dinner at home, 
or Thanks-giving 


Dinner 


BY THE SEA? 


AT HoME there will be work and 
worry —a turkey to select and 
stuff and roast, vegetables to 
prepare, cakes and pies to 
make, flowers to buy and ar- 
range, the table to set, glass, 
china and silver to wash after- 
ward—the maid to mollify. 


At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall it 
will be just fun — your own 
table. Your own individual 
turkey with a variety of good 
things to go with it to suit every 
taste. When you’re full to burst- 
ing, how you will welcome a 
brisk hike on the Boardwalk 
with the tang of the ocean in 
your nostrils! 


Come down Wednesday 
afternoon and make a delight- 
ful week-end of it. (Rates are 
modest.) The ocean breeze is 
crisp but mild, the sunshine 
mellow. Lots to do, in the hotel 
and out-of-doors. . . . A snooze 
in the sun on our broad Ocean 
Decks. Squash. Diverting game 
rooms. Entertainments. Invig- 
orating rest. Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall makes a perfect holiday- 
home for young and old. 
American and European plans. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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No Superlatives! 


—~< 
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Just good truthful 
common sense .. . 
qualified by actual 
value as repre- 
sented by.imported 
English fabrics, 
correct design and 
draping, the best 
of hand workman- 
ship and tailoring 
to your “individu- 
ality” desires. 


That is the creed 
of Shotland & 
Shotland—a creed 
of reality reflected 
by the final satis- 
faction of many 
salesmanagers for 
whom we tailor clothes. 


May we serve you in the same 
manner? 
Bryant 9-7495 


Shutland & Shutlawd 
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PHOTOSTATS. 
COMMERCE 


PHOTO-PRINT CORP 


42 Broadway 33West42™St- BOMaiden Lone 
Tet LONgacre 8645 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Write for 

‘ this 
FREE GIFT 
CATALOG 


—it’s a Big Help in Solving the 
XMAS GIFT PROBLEM 


Watches, Jewelry, Optical Goods, Lug- 
gage, Sporting Goods, Silverware, Toys, 
Electric Appliances, Clocks, etc. 392 
pages chock full of fine gift and prize 
suggestions at interesting prices. Clip 
out this ad and mail today. 


JOSEPH HAGN COMPANY 
—Wholesalers— 


225 Madison Street 


Chicago 


Send Your 1934 Gift Catalog 
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Breakdowns will come through your 
own salesmen, and, further, through 
the chiseling of your buyers. Human 
nature is quite the same—code or no 
code. You face through and with 
your code a new kind of business—a 
collective business as vital, if not more 
so, than the businesses of the indi- 
vidual members of the group. 

The code may have been written 
by an able committee, but, once writ- 
ten and signed, the less that commit- 
tee or any committee or any member 
has to do with the administration and 
the operation of said code, the more 
certainty of success. 

No code removes or eliminates the 
suspicion and jealousy in the minds of 
many manufacturers. The human ele- 
ment cannot be standardized. 

This is not a Sunday School busi- 
ness, nor is it a robbing of individual 
manufacturers’ competitive ability. 

The collective sales force of the 
group must be organized. Machinery 
must be put to work to follow up 
every reported breach. In nine cases 
out of ten it will be found that the 
assumed breach was only a wilful 
buyer trying to work one salesman 
against the other. There will be cases 
necessitating firm, vigorous action, 
but most cases will need helping in- 
stead of damning. 

Out of 150 different reported 
breaches on a particular policy of a 
particular group that the writer served, 
90 per cent of the cases were proved 
as sheer chiseling tactics of buyers. 
When the facts were known, the pol- 
icy stiffened itself. When the sales- 
men knew they geared themselves and 
the policy won. 


Leaners Will Fail 


This job calls for new thinking, 
new application. The average trade 
association man will now be put 
to the test. Vision, patience, firm- 
ness, above all, the ability to win con- 
fidence, are the fundamentals in mak- 
ing codes make good. 

You cannot lean on the Adminis- 
tration, however intimate your contact 
with them may have been during the 
preparation of and the passing of your 
code. When the code and the busi- 
mess management of the code have 
been so designed that you are inde- 
pendent in the administration of this 
code, when you eliminate all thinking 
that there is a St. Peter or a Mussolini 
who is going to come in and do this 
job, you will make the first step 
toward getting somewhere. 


What’s the Lowdown on NRA? 


(Continued from page 475) 


Just as soon as the group recognize 
that their code (a law) is a basis onl 
of approaching collective problems. 
when they recognize that they, to. 
gether, own and control the collective 
dollar volume of the industry, with 
its potential profit; when they recog. 
nize that the code protects them, one 
against the other, collectively speak. 
ing, as well as against mew competition 
bound to come into their field—they 
their code will make good. 


Neither a Moses Nor a Mould 


Put any ten manufacturers together 
in a room—all fair minded and clean, 
all agreeing to work together—and 
there will be two out of the group 
who will walk away with a large per. 
centage of the collective business. 
They will do it because they have 
broader vision and keener merchandis. 
ing sense than the other eight; because 
they are more alive to the needs and 
demands of markets, and __ better 
handlers of their sales organizations; 
because they are not only better mer- 
chandisers but better manufacturers 
All will not come out of the same 
mould, nor will all merchandising of 
all goods, through the same avenues, 
be on a par. 

Within almost every group who 
market to the public, or whose prod- 
uct reaches it, there is the problem of 
competitive channels of distribution— 
the jobber, the independent retailer, 
the chain, the mail-order house, the 
broker, etc. That part of the group 
selling direct to the independent re- 
tailer would like to put the skids 
under those selling chains, but the 
chain may be the most powerful pub- 
lic contact the entire group possesses. 

In such cases, operating ratios must 
be entered into by the group sensibly, 
sanely, and in line with the interests 
of all. You may find the buyers of 
the chains willing and anxious to 
work under such a program, for com- 
petition between the chains has forced 
goods onto chain counters which re- 
turn but little profit. 

Some people, even some business 
men, thought that the NRA was go- 
ing to be a Moses. The NRA is only 
an opportunity; you get out what you 
put in. It is not a matter of a new 
deal, but of common-sense thinking 

And, finally, observe this: Th« 
third quarter earnings reports of in 
dustry in general look better than a’ 
any time since 1931, despite increased 
labor and commodity costs througt 
the NRA. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
hooklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
« indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


New Crowell Market Study Features 
County “Consumption” Index: Starting 
with the accepted principle that retail sales 
figures, as Originally set up by the 1930 
Census of Distribution, do not necessarily 
reflect the actual consumption of merchan- 
dise within those counties, the Crowell 
Publishing Company extends a_ helping 
hand to sales and advertising executives, 
salesmen for manufacturers and whole- 
salers, and advertising agents in the 1933 
National Market and Crowell Circula- 
tion,” just off the press. Side by side 
with the county figures on retail sales are 
shown, for the first time by counties, the 
estimated index of consumption expressed, 
like retail sales, in dollar volume as well 
as in each county's percentage of the state 
total. 

In other words, two sets of market in- 
lices are provided. The consumption 
index is recommended as the best gauge 
for determining each county’s sales poten- 
tial in any “convenience” purchase product 
of the type bought locally—foods, drugs, 

m cigarettes, toilet goods, gasoline, soaps, 
household supplies, etc. Manufacturers of 
higher-priced specialties, or ‘shopping 
goods,” such as furniture, radios, men’s 
clothing, women’s apparel, electrical ap- 
pliances, etc., which are frequently bought 
outside the county wherein they are con- 
sumed, would find the retail sales index 
the best guide to their operations. Com- 
panies selling direct to the consumer would 
use the consumption index. 

All of which is an attempt to express 
in a percentage ratio the recognized fact 
that retail sales figures do not show each 
county's consumption of merchandise, but 
rather its importance, or lack of it, as a 
place where merchandise is sold. This 
factor has been presented in another form 
by the International Magazine Company's 
1933 market study, wherein the percentage 
of consumption is shown contrasted with 
retail sales in each I. M. C. trading area; 
not, as in the Crowell study, by counties, 
1or by estimated dollar volume. However, 
the Crowell study specifically provides that 
the dollar volume figures shown are an 
index of each county's potential absorption 
of goods, not a factual dollars and cents 
purchasing figure. 

One factor which is apparently not taken 
into consideration in this study is inter- 
state commerce. The total figure for retail 
sales exactly balances that for consumption 
in each state. It would appear that in 
any attempt to measure consumption with 
retail sales as a base, the pull of market- 
ng centers to counties across the state line 
should be a factor. 
nother factor which we modestly put 


. 


forward here, as in so many other instances, 
is that of the questionable value of any 
1929 sales figures on the present sales map. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Spending Power for 1933, made a careful 
estimate of retail sales as of 1932, project- 
ing the 1929 figures into more modern 
surroundings, and frankly questioning the 
considerable value to marketeers of even 
the percentages set up by the 1929 sales 
peak. 
terested in an attempt by the Crowell 
marketing experts to carry that estimate a 
step further and thus make their study 
more valuable to sales executives. 


ganizations: 
of value to many other than financial or- 
ganizations. 


in its Survey of 


We would have been greatly in- 


However, these two comments should 


not detract from the:importance of this 


study. It is now being mailed to adver- 
tisers and agencies. We assume that most 
SALES MANAGEMENT subscribers who 


would be on the Crowell list have received 
copies, but we are assured that more copies 
are available to any executives who have 
not yet received them. 
marketing figures mentioned, complete cir- 
culation figures for the Crowell magazines 
are shown, and the method or formula by 
which the consumption index is arrived at 
is explained and 
Look for the chapter suggesting uses for 
the material by the sales executive, the 
salesman, and the advertising agent. Paper 
bound, 188 pages. 
direct to J. W. Hayes, director of research, 
Crowell 
Avenue, New York. 


In addition to the 


illustrated in detail. 


Write this office, or 


Publishing Company, 250 Park 


The Use of Radio by Financial Or- 
Is a survey which should be 


As compiled by the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, it is a report 
of the ninety-three financial companies 
using radio at the time the survey was 
made. In it, the Bureau has attempted 
to find the answer to such questions as: 
What factors enter into the planning of 
a campaign? What services or ideas 
should be advertised? The campaign’s 
objectives? Its cost? Type of program 
and time and frequency of broadcast? 
What appear to be the reasons for the 
success or failure of the campaign? The 


comments, pro and con, which accompany 
the study reveal that important “hind 
sight” slant on radio or any other type 
of advertising, and executives will find 
many pointed observations here, as well as 
facts, valuable as a basis for examining 
their own radio campaigns, active or pro- 
posed. Address inquiries to William J. 
Barrett, Manager, Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, One Madison Avenue, New York. 


How to Reach and Sell the Super- 
service Gasoline Retailer: As the ultimate 
salesman of every manufacturer supplying 
the motorist, the retailer in those gasoline 
stations which do an all-around job of serv- 
icing is a strong link in the sales chain. 
Since its start in 1930, The Gasoline Re- 
tailer has been an increasing factor in this 
field. How important a publication is the 
subject of a recent survey made by 
BBDO, and published as “Leadership and 
Economy” by H. A. Inness Brown, pub- 
lisher of the paper, a weekly newspaper, 
tabloid in size, with over 50,000 paid sub- 
scribers. Recommended for manufacturers 
of batteries, automotive accessories and 
supplies, equipment, and producers and re- 
finers of gasoline and motor oil, and to 
their advertising agents. Requests to this 
office, or direct to Mr. Brown, The Gaso- 
line Retailer, 54 West 74th Street, New 
York City. 


Here’s a New Survey on Buffalo: Of 
the three-quarter million people in Buffalo 
there are so many of Polish descent that the 
foreign language city-within-the-city has 
been referred to as the Warsaw of America. 
One newspaper, the Polish Everybody's 
Daily, serves this group, and has published 
“A New Survey on Buffalo” showing the 
estimated size of this market, together with 
environmental information such as_ the 
churches, schools, clubs and social activities, 
buying power, home ownership, etc., of the 
Polish residents. The merchandising serv- 
ice maintained by the newspaper, based on 
long experience in and understanding of 
the peculiarities of the market, is also de- 
scribed. Write this office, or direct to 
Polish Everybody's Daily, 16 Broadway, 
Buffalo. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES MANAGER. TECHNICAL GRADUATE 
experienced in selling technical products to indus- 
trial manufacturing companies. Headquarters 
Philadelphia. Necessary to travel about half the 
time through east and midle west. Must be able 
to direct other salesmen. In reply state age and 
revious experience. Address Box 390, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
23 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure in- 
dividualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 


individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
y ¥ BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALESMAN OF LONG EXPERIENCE DESIRES 
to represent reputable concern, on salary and com- 
mission basis. Have called upon the large industriais 
in Western Pennsylvania, but would consider any 
territory to connect with first class house. Address 
Box 389, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


TORONTO 


FM GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA | 


Co 


HAT ABOUT PROSPERITY? The first great 

W “te of the depression was to amplify and 
accelerate the vices that were to such a great ex- 

tent responsible for the depression itself, namely, greed for 
gold, lust for power and resorting to deception in the 
effort to succeed. Naturally, because these things were a 
cause of depression, they continued to add to the depth 
and breadth of depression, until finally conditions became 
so bad we had to take stock. It was then that, as a nation, 
we came face to face with the necessity for REFORM, 
not so much of things material as of matters human. If 
the Roosevelt Administration has done anything it has 
certainly made an impressive case of the need for RE- 
FORM. It has proved that there was much rottenness 
in the Denmarks of finance, of business, of farming, of 
Labor, of Veterans and of virtually all other factions rep- 
resenting a class. No fair-minded man can deny this truth. 
. And so in March the Roosevelt Administration set 

out with courage of conviction to create a sounder order 
and one possessed of greater social justice. Whether the 
might of leadership is great enough to make idealism a 
reality overnight is, of course, open to considerable ques- 
tion, but at least every fair-minded man knows the 
objectives lie in the right direction. . . . Now, in Novem- 
ber, we pause to appraise what has been accomplished. 
The evidence of progress predominates. To conclude 
otherwise is foolish. Nevertheless, we are in the midst 
of pause—a pause wherein this or that class and this or 
that individual is frothing and criticizing because progress 
has been only relative. Our first march forward has been 
too much for our appetites. Instead of feeling grateful 
at the breaking of the back of depression, instead of gain- 
ing confidence at the result of truly remarkable progress 
for a comparatively short period of time, we are discon- 
tented and in many quarters actually fearful. . . . Surely, 
the American people need to develop a finer sense of 
perspective. Surely much has happened which should 
encourage confidence and enterprise. After all, commodity 
prices have gone up materially, security values have risen 
substantially, the volume of business Aas increased and 
the composite of Profit and Loss has improved greatly. 
As we individually run into the loudest “‘bellyachers” it 
certainly behooves us to consider carefully whether we are 
listening to workers for the common good or to hounds 
who are selfishly seeking more money and more power for 
themselves alone, and who are willing to stoop to decep- 
tion to gain their ends. . . . SALES MANAGEMENT pro- 
poses to go on criticizing the Roosevelt Administration 
and its program for the sake of refinement and for the 
sake of increasing practical success. But we shall vigorously 
Oppose any movement to persuade Government to become 
partisan to any class. We believe this attitude is shared 
by the vast majority of thinking people who are of good 
intent. . . . Meanwhile, we predict increased success for 


n uf 


those business managements which proceed with co; fidence 
and with decency of purpose. We are in a Renaissance 
which is perhaps more of a renaissance of human char. 
acter than of anything else. Under such circumstances 
there is bound to be considerable strife and confusion, 
Day to day developments may tend to lure many of us into 
the wrong line, but the aggregate developments of the lay 
eight months should leave little doubt as to which js 
fundamentally the right line. 


Ss ~ 
| ie LOOK AT THE RECORD: Did we eve 


come out of a deep depression in an unbroken 
upward surge? Answer: We never have. Always 
the upturn has been marked by steps and even by minor 


peaks and valleys. Have strikes and labor troubles always ie 


accompanied periods of business recovery? Yes, the only 
difference now is that there are fewer strikes and fewer 
men involved. Is labor getting more money? Yes, but 
Standard Statistics is authority for the fact that third-quarter 
earnings reports of employing corporations on the average 
are 160 per cent greater than for the same period last 
year. Is it true that NRA hasn't cured all our ills? Yes, 
but what intelligent person ever expected it to? We do 
know that it has helped employment volume and purchas. 
ing power, and that the groundwork has been laid for a 
system of industrial self-government which will do away 
with many unfair and wasteful trade practices. . . . A 
number of manufacturers are so scared about the bogey- 
man “inflation” that they have canceled their advertising, 
withdrawn their salesmen from the road and curtailed 
manufacturing. We don’t know whether the dollar is 
going to be worth 100 cents or only 2 or 3. But we do 
not believe that the way to avoid inflation (we mean fiat 
money) is to stop sales and production activities. 

What is most likely to bring about an irresistible urge for 
inflation? Isn’t it most likely to be a bad setback in 
business and an increase in unemployment? And isnt 
the stopping of sales and production efforts going to pro: 
duce unemployment and reduced purchasing power? If 
business continues to improve gradually, surely there is 
less likelihood of ‘‘radical inflation.” We all want 
stabilization. We are most likely to get that when busi- 
ness recovery has gone further ahead, when purchasing 
power is greater, when prices are higher. Even if ‘‘radical” 
inflation came—which is very unlikely—would business 
stop cold? Of course not. So, let’s keep level-headed. 
We aren't going to help the nation by getting panicky. 
We aren't even going to help ourselves. Maybe 
business men ought to stop directing too many questions 
toward Government and ask 
for more pertinent answers from ar i( 
themselves. ‘The record’ cer- | On4 ! 

tainly makes it look that way. 
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